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.,,*!* "( Vufrssiins <>f a Young Man" constitute 

i t ,f tht* ni.'t Hunuiicant documents of the passion- 
uto ivvolt of Km.'lish Htmiture against the Victorian 
tradition. 1 1 *** Migniticimt because it reveals so 
rlrnrlv Hm .^ttin'fH of that revolt. It is in a sense the 
hbtnr'v it!" an *"jn'h - uu epoch that is just closing. 
It ivpiv: : :,rnt'4 t*iin *f iho f^nnit discoveries of English 
ntrnifurt*: a *iiK'tv*ry that hud been made from time 
tn tijit* 4 b*f"r% und that in now being made anew in 
our *t\vu in^irrHtits!i---tho discovery of human nature. 

Th* r'a--ti why this discovery has had to be made 
tu> nfirit 5:i thai it nhtH'krt ptH>pla They try to hush it 
up ; utl H^ v tU> uttiu'i^^d iu forgetting about it for long 
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f fiiu**, JUHI prtT,c?ncnng' wn^x ja. ^ esnt exist. 
IKVUUBO Innnan nature is nu^ it all 
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UlVthi' pi-:t v pit'tutvn: \vo like to draw of ourselves. 
It ii IIM| r.i* MVft-t, uiuiahlo and gentlemanly or lady- 
Ukp ii:i \vi- u i.-.h t iM^lirvo it. It is much more selfish, 
iirut-il nipt ia.^ivimw than wo care to admit, and as 
mll .h' t-tb tnu trrrihb and too ridiculous to please 
ti i 1 h.< Kii/ulH-thaiiH inuli^Btood human nature^ and 
tt/uiM rl.n-u i roiiieniu-H and tragedies out of its inor- 
;; , nm ^ Slllll crm .lti^ and its pathetxc follies 
;, ,- lt , MJI .,. lint people didn't like it and they 
I" Tu^lian and U^l fo theaters. It ^ .true 
! , r ,i,rutrl and out^ncd them agam; but the thea 
I!! 1 /!, ! t ,l ^ u bud uaino from which it is only now 

! " :;:t:;r;:rp.etry and Action * ^g 

lint o,ut,,i i^ucd between those who wanted 
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to tell the truth, and those who wanted to listen to 
pleasant fibs, the latter generally having the best of it 
The contest finally settled down into the Victorian 
compromise, which was tacitly accepted by even the 
best of the imaginative writers of the period. The 
understanding was that brutality, lust and selfishness 
were to b represented as being qualities only of 
"bad" people, plainly labelled as such. Under this 
compromise some magnificent works were produced. 
But inasmuch as the compromise involved a suppres- 
sion of a great and all-important fact about the human 
soul, it could not endure forever. The only question 
was, under what influences would the revolt occur? 

It occurred, as George Moore's quite typical and 
naively illuminating confessions reveal, under French 
influences. Something of the same sort had been 
happening in France, and the English rebels found 
exemplars of revolt ready to their need. These 
French rebels were of all sorts, and it was naturally . 
the most extreme that attracted the admiration of 
the English malcontents. Chief among these were 
Gautier and Bau3elaire. 

Gautier had written in "Mademoiselle de Maupin" 
a lyrical exaltation of the joys of the flesh: he had 
eloquently and unreservedly pronounced the fleshly 
pleasures good. Baudelaire had gone farther: he 
had said that Evil was beautiful, the most beautiful 
thing in the world and proved it, to those who 
were anxious to believe it, by writing beautiful poems 
about every form of evil that he could think of. 

They were still far, it will be observed, from the 
sane and truly revolutionary conception of life which 
has begun to obtain acceptance in our day a con- 
keption of life which traverses the old conceptions 
t>f "good" and "evil." Baudelaire and Gautier 
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sc INTRODUCTION 

manners and morals, lie lived what might have been 
on the whole an unprofitable and ordinary life, if lie 
had not been able to gild it with the glamonr of 
philosophic immoralism. Finally, because everybody 
else was writing, he too wrote a play. Then follows 
a period of discovery of the newest movement in art. 
So impressionable is he that his stay of some years in 
Paris causes him actually to forget how to write Eng- 
lish prose, and when he returns to London and has to 
earn his living at journalism he has to learn his 
native tongue over again. Nevertheless he has ac- 
quired a point of view on women, on art, on life. 
He writes criticism, poetry, fiction. He is obscure, 
ambitious, full of self-esteem, that is beginning to be 
soured by failure. He tries to get involved in a duel 
with a young nobleman, just to get himself before 
the public. Failing in that, he lives in squalid lodgr 
ings or so they seem to a young man who has lived 
in Paris on a liberal allowance and writes, writes, 
writes, writes . . . talking to his fellow lodgers, to 
the stupid servant who brings him his meals, and get- 
ting the materials for future books out of them. A 
candid record of these incidents, interwoven with elo- 
quent self-analysis, keen and valid criticism of books 
and pictures, delightful reminiscences and furious 
dissertations upon morality, the whole story is given 
a special and, for its time, a rare interest by its utter 
lack of conventional reticence. He never spares him- 
self. He has undertaken quite honestly to tell the 
truth. He has learned from Paris not to be ashamed 
of himself. And this, though he had not realized it, 
was what he had gone to Paris to learn. 

He had put himself instinctively in the way of re- 
ceiving liberalizing influences. But it was, after all, 
an accident that he received those influences from 
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France. He might conceivably have stayed at home 
and read Tolstoi or Walt Whitman ! So indeed might 
the whole English literary revolt have taken its rise 
tinder different and perhaps happier influences. But 
it happened as it happened. And accidents are im- 
portant. The accident of having to turn to France 
for moral support colored the whole English literary 
revolt. And the accident of going to Paris colored 
vividly the superficial layers of George Moore's soul. 
This book partly represents a flaunting of such bor- 
rowed colors. It was the fashion of the Parisian 
diabolists to gloat over cruelty, by way of showing 
their superiority to Christian morality. The enjoy- 
ment of others' suffering was a splendid pagan virtue. 
So George Moore kept a pet python, and cultivated 
paganness by watching it devour rabbits alive. 

It was the result of the same accident which caused 
him to conclude and to preach at some length in 
this book that art is aristocratic. It was the proper 
pagan thing to say, as he does here "What care I 
that some millions of wretched Israelites died under 
Pharaoh's lash? They died that I might have the 
Pyramids to look on" and other remarks even more 
shocking and jejune. It was this accident which 
made him write ineffable silliness in this and othef 
early volumes about "virtue" and "vice," assume a 
man-about-town's attitude toward women, and fill 
pages with maudlin phrases about marble, perfumes, 
palm-trees, blood, lingerie, and moonlight. These 
were the follies of his teachers, to be faithfully imi- 
tated. If he had first heard the news that the body 
is good from Walt Whitman, or that the human soul 
contains lust and cruelty from Tolstoi, what canticles 
we should have had from George Moore on the sub- 
ject of democracy in life and art! 
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Deeper down, George Moore was already wiser 
than his masters. H was to write of the love-life of 
Evelyn Innes, and the common workaday tragedy of 
Esther Waters, with a tender arid profound sympathy 
far removed from the sentiments he felt obliged to 
profess here. This hook is a young man's attempt to 
be sincere. It is the story of a soul struggling to be 
free from British morality. It Is eloquent, beautiful, 
and at times rather silly. It is- a picture of an epoch. 

The result of the attempt to introduce diabolism 
to the English mind is well known. The Island 
somewhat violently repudiated and denounced the 
whole proceedings, as might have been expected. 
The French influence waned, and has now almost 
died out. But meanwhile another rediscovery of 
human nature (to which the work of a later French- 
man, Remain Rolland, has contributed its due effect) 
is slowly re-creating English literature. Under a 
Russian leadership less romantic than that of Gautier 
and less "frightful" than that of Baudelaire, with 
scientific support from Freud and Jung, and with 
some extremely able British and American lieuten- 
ants, the cause of unashamedness appears to be win- 
ning its way in literature. The George Moore of 
these Confessions stands to view as a reckless and 
courageous pioneer, a bad strategist but a faithful 
soldier, in the foolhardy, disastrous and gallant 
Campaign of the Nineties. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 
MAN 

CHAPTEE I 

MY soul, so far as I understand it, has very 
kindly taken colour and form from the many 
various modes of life that self-will and an im- 
petuous temperament have forced me to indulge in. 
Therefore I may say that I am free from original 
qualities, defects, tastes, etc. What I have I ac- 
quire, or, to speak more exactly, chance bestowed, 
and still bestows, upon me. I came into the world 
apparently with a nature like a smooth sheet of wax, 
bearing no impress, but capable of receiving any ; of 
being moulded into all shapes. Nor am I exag- 
gerating when I say I think that I might equally 
have been a Pharaoh, an ostler, a pimp, an arch- 
bishop, and that in the fulfilment of the duties of 
each a certain measure of success would have been 
mine. I have felt the goad of many impulses, I have 
hunted many a trail; when one scent failed another 
was taken up, and pursued with the pertinacity of 
an instinct, rather than the fervour of a reasoned 
conviction. , Sometimes, it is true, there came mo 
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ments of weariness, of despondency, but they were 
not enduring : a word spoken, a book read, or yield- 
ing to the attraction of environment, I was soon off 
in another direction, forgetful of past failures. In- 
tricate, indeed, was the labyrinth of my desires ; all 
lights were followed with the same ardour, all cries 
were eagerly responded to : they came from the right, 
they came from the left, from every side. But one 
cry was more persistent, and as the years passed I 
learned to follow it with increasing vigour, and my 
strayings grew fewer and the way wider. 

I was eleven years old when I first heard and 
obeyed this cry, or, shall I say, echo-augury ? 

Scene : A great family coach, drawn by two pow- 
erful country horses, lumbers along a narrow Irish 
road. The ever recurrent signs long ranges of 
blue mountains, the streak of bog, the rotting cabin, 
the flock of plover rising from the desolate water. 
Inside the coach there are two children. They are 
smart, with new jackets and neckties; their faces 
are pale with sleep, and the rolling of the coach 
makes them feel a little sick. It is seven o'clock in 
the morning. Opposite the children are their par- 
ents, and they are talking of a novel the world is 
reading. Did Lady Audley murder her husband? 
Lady Audley! What a beautiful name; and she, 
who is a slender, pale, fairy-like woman, killed her 
husband. Such thoughts flash through the boy's 
mind; his imagination is stirred and quickened, and 
he begs for an explanation. The coach lumbers 
along, it arrives at its destination, and Lady Audley 
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youth, by one so full of his own personality. I said 
Yes to my fatter, because the moral courage to say 
No was lacking, and I put my trust in the future, as 
well I might, for a fair prospect of idleness lay be- 
fore me, and the chance of my passing any examina- 
tion was, indeed, remote. 

In London I made the acquaintance of a great 
blonde man, who talked incessantly about beautiful 
women, and painted them sometimes larger than life, 
in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious tints. His 
studio was a welcome contrast to the spitting and 
betting of the tobacco shop. His pictures Dore- 
like improvisations, devoid of skill, and, indeed, of 
artistic perception, save a certain sentiment for the 
grand and noble filled me with wonderment and 
awe. "How jolly it would be to be a painter," I 
once said, quite involuntarily. "Why, would you like 
to be a painter ?" he asked abruptly. I laughed, not 
suspecting that I had the slightest gift, as indeed 
was the case, but the idea remained in my mind, and 
soon after I began to make sketches in the streets 
and theatres. My attempts were not very successful, 
but they encouraged me to tell my father that I 
would go to the military tutor no more, and he al- 
lowed me to enter the Kensington Museum as an Art 
student. There, of course, I learned nothing, and, 
from a merely Art point of view, I had much better 
have continued my sketches in the streets; but the 
museum was a beautiful and beneficent influence, and 
one that applied marvellously well to the besetting 
danger of the moment; for in the galleries I met 
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is difficult not to convey a false impression. I fain 
would show my soul in these pages, like a face in a 
pool of clear water; and although my studio was in 
truth no more -than an amusement, and a means of 
effectually throwing over all restraint, I did not view 
it at all in this light. My love of Art was very genu- 
ine and deep-rooted; the tobacconist's betting-book 
was now as nothing, and a certain Botticelli in the 
National Gallery held me in tether. And when I 
look back and consider the past, I am forced to admit 
that I might have grown up in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances, for even the studio, with its dissipa- 
tions and they were many was not unserviceable ; 
it developed the natural man, who educates himself, 
who allows his mind to grow and ripen under the 
sun and wind of modern life, in contra- distinction 
to the University man, who is fed upon the dust of 
ages, and after a formula which has been composed 
to suit the requirements of the average human being. 
Nor was my reading at this time so limited as 
might be expected from the foregoing. The study of 
Shelley's poetry had led me to read pretty nearly all 
the English lyric poets; Shelley's atheism had led 
me to read Kant, Spinoza, Godwin, Darwin and Mill ; 
and these, again, in their turn, introduced me to 
many writers and various literature. I do not think 
that at this time I cared much for novel reading. 
Scott seemed to me on a par with Burke's speeches ; 
that is to say, too impersonal for my very personal 
taste. Dickens I knew by heart, and "Bleak House" 
I thought his greatest achievement. Thackeray left 
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need for fear; I was naturally endowed with a very 
clear sense indeed of self-preservation; I neither 
betted nor drank, nor contracted debts, nor a secret 
marriage; from a worldly point of view, I was a 
model young man indeed ; and when I returned home 
about four in the morning, I watched the pale moon 
setting, and repeating some verses of Shelley, I 
thought how I should go to Paris when I was of 
and study painting. 
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had then an intense and profound admiration for 
that painter's work. I did not think much of the 
application I was told I should have to make at the 
Embassy ; my thoughts were fixed on the master, and 
my one desire was to see him. To see him was easy, 
to speak to him was another matter, and I had to 
wait three weeks, until I could hold a conversation 
in French. How I achieved this feat I cannot say. 
I never opened a book, I know, nor is it agreeable to 
think what my language must have been like like 
nothing ever heard under God's sky before, probably. 
It was, however, sufficient to waste a good hour of 
the painter's- time. I told him of my artistic sym- 
pathies, what pictures I had seen of his in London, 
and how much pleased I was with those then in his 
studio. He went through the ordeal without flinch- 
ing. He said he would be glad to have me as a 
pupil. . . . 

But life in the beaux arts is rough, coarse, and 
rowdy. The model sits only three times a week : the 
other days we worked from the plaster cast; and to 
be there by seven o'clock in the morning required so 
painful an effort of will, that I glanced in terror 
down the dim and grey perspective of early risings 
that awaited me; then, demoralised by the lassitude 
of Sunday, I told my valet on Monday morning to 
leave the room, that I would return to the beaux arts 
no more. I felt humiliated at my own weakness, for 
much hope had been centred in that academy ; and I 
knew no other. Day after day I walked up and down 
the Boulevards, studying the photographs of the 
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salon pictures, and was stricken by the art of Jules 
Lefevre. True it is that I saw it was wanting in 
that tender grace which I am forced to admit even 
now, saturated though I now am with the aesthetics 
of different schools, is inherent in Cabanel's work; 
but at the time I am writing of, my nature was too 
young and mobile to resist the conventional attrao- 
tiveness of nude figures, indolent attitudes, long hair, 
slender hips and hands, and I accepted Jules Le- 
fevre wholly and unconditionally. He hesitated, 
however, when I asked to be taken as a private pupil, 
but he wrote out the address of a studio where he 
gave instruction every Tuesday morning. This was 
even more to my taste, for I had an instinctive liking 
for Frenchmen, and was anxious to see as much of 
them as possible. 

The studio was perched high up in the Passage des 
Panoramas. There I found M. Julien, a typical 
meridional the large stomach, the dark eyes, crafty 
and watchful; the seductively mendacious manner, 
the sensual mind. We made friends at once he 
consciously making use of me, I unconsciously mak- 
ing use of him. To him my forty francs, a month's 
subscription, were a godsend, nor were my invita- 
tions to dinner and to the theatre to be disdained. 
I was curious, odd, quaint. To be sure, it was a little 
tiresome to have to put up with a talkative person, 
whose knowledge of the French language had been 
acquired in three months, but the dinners were good. 
No doubt Julien reasoned so; I did not reason at 
all. I felt this crafty, clever man of the world was 
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necessary to me. I had never met such a man before, 
and all my curiosity was awake. He spoke of art 
and literature, of the world and the flesh; he told 
me of the books he had read, he narrated thrilling 
incidents in his own life; and the moral reflections 
with which he sprinkled his conversation I thought 
very striking. Like every young man of twenty, I 
was on the look-out for something to set up that would 
do duty for an ideal. The world was to me, at this 
time, what a toy shop had been fifteen years before : 
everything was spick and span, and every illusion 
w&s set out straight and smart in new paint and 
gilding. But Julien kept me at a distance, and the 
rare occasions when he favoured me with his society 
only served to prepare my mind for the friendship 
which awaited me, and which was destined to absorb 
some years of my life. 

In the studio there were some eighteen or twenty 
young men, and among these there were some four 
or five from whom I could learn ; and there were also 
there some eight or nine young English girls. We 
sat round in a circle, and drew from the model. And 
this reversal of all the world's opinions and preju- 
dices was to me singularly delightful; I loved the 
sense of unreality that the exceptionalness of our life 
in this studio conveyed. Besides, the women them- 
selves were young and interesting, and were, there- 
fore, one of the charms of the place, giving, as they 
did, that sense of sex which is so subtle a mental 
pleasure, and, which is, in its outward aspect, so in- 
teresting to the eye the gowns, the hair lifted, show- 
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deeply interested. I asked the young lady next me 
if she knew who he was. She could give me no in- 
formation. But at four o'clock there was a general 
exodus from the studio, and we adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring cafe to drink beer. The way led through a 
narrow passage, and as we stooped under an archway, 
the young man (Marshall was his name) spoke to me 
in English. Yes, we had met before; we had ex- 
changed a few words in So-and-So's studio the great 
blonde man, whose Dore-like improvisations had 
awakened aspiration in me. 

The usual reflections on the chances of life were 
of course made, and then followed the inevitable 
""Will you dine with me to-night ?" Marshall 
thought the following day would suit him better, but 
I was very pressing. He offered to meet me at my 
hotel ; or would I come with him to his rooms, and he 
would show me some pictures some trifles he had 
brought up from, the country ? Nothing would please 
me better. We got into a cab. Then every moment 
revealed new qualities, new superiorities, in my new- 
found friend. Not only was he tall, strong, hand- 
some, and beautifully dressed, infinitely better 
dressed than I, but he could talk French like a na- 
tive. It was only natural that he should, for he was 
bom and had lived in Brussels all his life, but the 
accident of birth rather stimulated than calmed my 
erubescent admiration. He spoke of, and he was 
clearly on familiar terms with, the fashionable res- 
taurants and actresses; he stopped at a hairdresser's 
to have his hair curled. All this was very exciting, 
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and a little bewildering. I was on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation to see his apartments ; and, not to be utterly 
outdone, I alluded to my valet. 

His apartments were not so grand as I expected; 
but when he explained that he had just spent ten 
thousand pounds in two years, and was now living on 
six or seven hundred francs a month, which his moth- 
er v;ould allow him until he had painted and had sold 
a certain series of pictures, which he contemplated be- 
ginning at once, my admiration increased to wonder, 
and I examined with awe the great fireplace which 
had been constructed at his orders, and admired the 
iron pot which hung by a chain above an artificial 
bivouac fire. This detail will suggest the rest of the 
studio the Turkey carpet, the brass harem lamps, 
the Japanese screen, the pieces of drapery, the oak 
chairs covered with red Utrecht velvet, the oak ward- 
robe that had been picked up somewhere, a ridicu- 
lous bargain, and the inevitable bed with spiral col- 
umns. There were vases filled with foreign grasses, 
and palms stood in the corners of the rooms. Mar- 
shall pulled out a few pictures; but he paid very 
little heed to my compliments; and, sitting down at 
the piano, with a great deal of splashing and dashing 
about the keys, he rattled off a walte. 

"What waltz is that ?" I asked. 

"Oh, nothing; something I composed the other 
evening. I had a fit of the blues, and didn't go out. 
What do you think of it?" 

"I think it beautiful ; did you really compose that 
the other evening ?" 
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At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and 
a beautiful English girl entered. Marshall intro- 
duced me. With looks that see nothing, and words 
that mean nothing, an amorous woman receives the 
man she finds with her sweetheart. But it subse- 
quently transpired that Alice had an appointment, 
that she was dining out. She would, however, call 
in the morning, and give him a sitting for the portrait 
he was painting of her. 

I had hitherto worked very regularly and atten- 
tively at the studio, but now Marshall's society was 
an attraction I could not resist. For the sake of his 
talent, which I religiously believed in, I regretted 
he was so idle ; but his dissipation was winning, and 
his delight was thorough, and his gay, dashing man- 
ner made me feel happy, and his experience opened 
to me new avenues for enjoyment and knowledge of 
life. On my arrival in Paris I had visited, in the 
company of nay taciturn valet, the Mabille and the 
Valentino, and I had dined at the Maison d'Or by 
myself; but now I was taken to strange students' 
cafes, where dinners were paid for in pictures ; to a 
mysterious place, where a table d'hote was held under 
a tent in a back garden ; and afterwards we went in 
great crowds to Bullier, the Chateau Rouge, or the 
$lysee Montmartre. The clangour of the band, the 
unreal greenness of the foliage, the thronging of the 
dancers, and the chattering of women, whose Chris- 
tian names we only knew. And then the returning in 
open carriages rolling through the white dust be- 
neath th immense heavy dome of the summer night, 
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omise a state of feeling, of attitudes that mirror 
forth the soul, declared itself a main passion; and 
it grew and strengthened, to the detriment of the 
other Art still so dear to me. With the patience of 
a cat before a mouse-hole, I watched and listened, 
picking one characteristic phrase out of hours of 
vain chatter, interested and amused by an angry or 
loving glance. Like the midges that fret the surface 
of a shadowy stream, these men. and women seemed 
to me; and though I laughed, danced, and made 
merry with them, I was not of them. But with Mar- 
shall it was different : they were my amusement, they 
were his necessary pleasure. And I knew of this 
distinction that made twain our lives ; and I reflected 
deeply upon it. Why could I not live without an 
ever-present and acute consciousness of life? Why 
could I not love, forgetful of the harsh ticking of 
the clock in the perfumed silence of the chamber? 
And so my friend became to me a study, a subject 
for dissection. The general attitude of his mind and 
its various turns, all the apparent contradictions, and 
how they could be explained, classified, and reduced 
to one primary law, were to me a constant source of 
thought. Our confidences knew no reserve. I say 
our confidences, because to obtain confidences it is 
often necessary to confide. All we saw, heard, read, 
or felt was the subject of mutual confidences: the 
transitory emotion that a flush of colour and a bit of 
perspective awakens, the blue tints that the sunsetting 
lends to a white dress, or the eternal verities, death 
and love. But, although I tested every fibre ol 
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vices. I can say that no one ever formed relationships 
in life with less design than myself. Never have I 
given a thought to the advantage that might accrue 
from being on terms of friendship with this man and 
avoiding that one. "Then how do you explain/' cries 
the angry reader, "that you have never had a friend 
whom you did not make a profit out of ? You must 
have had very few friends." On the contrary, I 
have had many friends, and of all sorts and kinds 
men and women: and, I repeat, none took part in my 
life who did not contribute something towards my 
well-being. It must, of course, be understood that I 
make no distinction between mental and material 
help; and in my case the one has ever been adjuvant 
to the other. "Pooh, pooh!" again exclaims the 
reader; "I for one will not believe that chance has 
only sent across your way the people who were re- 
quired to assist you." Chance ! dear reader, is there 
such a thing as chance ? Do you believe in chance ? 
Do you attach any precise meaning to the word ? Do 
yon employ it at haphazard, allowing it to mean 
what it may ? Chance ! What a field for psychical 
investigation is at once opened up ; how we may tear 
to shreds our past lives in search of what? Of 
the Chance that made us. I think, reader, I can 
throw some light on the general question, by replying 
to your taunt: Chance, or the conditions of life 
under which we live, sent, of course, thousands of 
creatures across my way who were powerless to benefit 
me; but then an instinct of which I knew nothing, 
f wMeh I was not even conscious, withdrew me from 
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required, so I discarded my friends when they ceased 
to be of use to me. I use the word "use" in its fullest, 
not in its limited and twenty-shilling sense. This 
reduction of the intellect to the blind unconsciousness 
of the lower organs will strike some as a violation of 
man's best beliefs, and as saying very little for the 
particular intellect that can be so reduced. But I 
am not sure these people are right. I am inclined to 
think that as you ascend the scale of thought to the 
great minds, these unaccountable impulses, myste- 
rious resolutions, sudden, but certain knowings, fall- 
ing whence, or how it is impossible to say, but falling 
somehow into the brain, instead of growing rarer, 
become more and more frequent; indeed, I think 
that if the really great man were to confess to the 
working of his mind, we should see him constantly 
besieged by inspirations . . . inspirations ! Ah ! how 
human thought only turns in a circle, and how, when. 
we think we are on the verge of a new thought, we 
slip into the enunciation of some time-worn truth. 
But I say again, let general principles be waived ; it 
mil suffice for the interest of these pages if it be 
mderstood that brain instincts have always been, andt 
still are, the initial and the determining powers of 
my being. 

* * * * * 

But the studio, where I had been working for the 
last three or four months so diligently, became wear- 
to me, imd for two reasons. First, because it 
me of many l^urs of Marshall's company. 
- the secret reason was the graver- 
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because I was beginning to regard the delineation of 
a nymph, or youth bathing, etc., as a very narrow 
channel to carry off the strong, full tide of a man's 
thought. For now thoughts of love and death, and 
the hopelessness of life, were in active fermentation 
within me and sought for utterance with a strange 
unintermittingness of appeal. I yearned merely to 
give direct expression to my pain. Life was then in 
its springtide ; every thought was new to me, and it 
"would have seemed a pity to disguise even the sim- 
plest emotion in any garment when it was so beauti- 
ful in its Eden-like nakedness. The creatures whom ; | 
I met in the ways and by ways of Parisian life, whose 
gestures and attitudes I devoured with my eyes, and 
whose souls I hungered to know, awoke in me a tense 
irresponsible curiosity, but that was all, I despised> 
I hated them, thought them contemptible, and to 
select them as subjects of artistic treatment, could 
not then, might never, have occurred to me, had the 
suggestion to do so not come direct to me from the 
outside. 

At the time I am writing I lived in an old-fash- 
ioned hotel on the Boulevard, which an enterprising 
Belgian had lately bought and was endeavouring to 
modernise ; an old-fashioned hotel, that still clung to 
its ancient character in the presence of half a dozen 
old people, who, for antediluvian reasons, continue to 
dine on certain well-specified days at the table d'hote. 
Fifteen years have passed away, and these old people, 
no doubt, have joined their ancestors; but I can see 
them still sitting in that salle a manger; the buffets 
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en view chene; the opulent c'umh'latira en e/Vw- 

ptVe; the waiter lighting tin 1 K in tho palt Ptttwtiin 
evening. That white-huirtnl man, thin, 

hatchet-faced American, hua dined at 

d'hote for the last thirty jciii -!i in vain, 

foolish, and authoritative. Tho i*U<uu, 

dressed old gentleman who situ by him, no 

much like a French gtvntletimn, IUIH a 

of his life in Spain. With that of 

its subsequent development your 

him begins and ends; this tin* tin* 

how it began, how it off, It 

again. Opposite siti another Frwu'h 

beard and bristly hair. Ho of Si it 

life in India, and ho talks of liii mm who ha* ttn*n mil 

there for the last ten, who 

home. There in tho Italian of 

mere, who liko n girl of mul 

a cigar after dinner, -if nr* itot ttti 

strangers in the room. She a itiiy tint! 

whom she has not at !n*frt\ *l*lw 

little fat, man, with tho 

fringed below the with hair, t* M. Ho 

is a dramatic author tho of it imtl 

sixty plays. Ho not tm 

notice, but whan you to him on 

he fixes a pair of tiny, tin tint! 

affably of his 

I was soon deeply in H am) I 

invited him to to the cafi I 

for Ms and liqueurs, 1 him i 
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cigar. II* ilitl nt .sin*Kt*; 1 iHl. It W,H **f **t: 

iiu'utahli* that I tfhotiM fii4 *ut that h* Ki4 *t !u*I 
a plav protluri'tl ft 1 ? th* l.i.-t tm titty %*-,irs init lli* 1 !! 
tln^ iiiiii*!*^* *C tli* hitfi4t* 4 ainl 4\l* v :M 4!nf lii* 
r>oor !'i!l li M *I. I tJMUj^ht *f tbr 4*!*,jj/**<*^ **f !Jf% In* 
iilltit}i4 tn til** war; aul "** tSiit tmpl , -, ?ifi* i \\at 

of fn\tri^n*, H* Itj4 iifftft*!! p!..% i wifli *'ii'r\ 
li*4 of Ia4; p*M*MH* ' Mr mi I n i It iM.tut* InU; 

hi*lp 4 f<* !' h tipt I %i*i nf !'** }. . / '4 41 4 !*" 

li*4if 4, Ii:i4 M. lHtt,J wrn^n lii* 1 ui 4i*4 ?u*4 

't *'n i n i?i* Li , ,* it r* **! , 1 ' 4 **iM 

i-% i*'ntp* it , t! -I *^ itth !'.< B| in * in 

iMfiit* ft Hip **4f f i, 'P;"** V 0" i f 'i '**M il*'fV 
HI 4 * i fi tt r , fi 'jij:r: , II*', tH* lf <*, t 4 ^ i ill' Ii 4 i!p 
iu* }**i r>> \\ i*li 1 *MI-J i i ^ - i r 1 I ! fi r* t < i f f ** 

Fr*ill'%h' , I!I*4 ilirli if J /,4 I t ? ,4i It, I * n\ I 1 -r<% fl44 
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I it:u| a It'ffrf /f Hsi )t*!M )'/4^ f li ^ h*- r4l4 IM ! t ti$H til 

f*i ill*'* j*rn*i$ii*i uiii T it i in ,4*l j *** * , **' *$i"*l bv 

ill lilt* I ff ft v f l*vitt ^ li^i *' ii u f}i> it fii'iit/ 
fivi* iirt Jitrrv fit fli^ 11)111114%*%" HP S |$ f^ftft* ii 
iif Iii4rt*fit 
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jazet They were us old as the world, hut tltry 

new to me, and I was amused iiiicl aatoni. lud, Th*w 

lonrmots were followed by an account of lu*w tinutior 

wrote las Sunday fcuulleton, and how he and Hal/act 

Had onco nearly coma to blown. They had to 

collaborate. Balzac was to eontrihute tho m'tmrio, 

Gautior the dialogue. One morning 

with the scenario of tho first act. "Hero it in, 

Gautierl I suppose you can let t it 

finished by to-morrow afternoot; I 11 And thi> old 

gentleman would chirp along in tliw till tiild- 

night I would then accompany Itltn to hi* in 

the Quartior Mont mart re tip on llin 

fifth floor where, betwtH*n two pu*timH, 

to be by Angelica Kaufmann, M. Duvul written 

"unactable plays for the hint twenty 

he would continue to write mmrtable (Jtid 

called him to a world, perhapg, of 

but where, by all acconntM, tk In 

selon la formule de M. Scribe is utiil 

How I used to enjoy eonvt*rtttit>nH! I re- 

member how 1 to on tin* 

having bid tho old gentleman 
I bad not demanded rti- 

garding le or In iln Jf t 

8cribe de la 

Why not write a aomedy I So llto 
I had never written anything n few tet- 

ters; but no matter. To find a wn* tlie 

first thing to do. for and 

for heroine, surround the old 
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'lu> dint 1 *! lit tin* to/i,V */l /% flavour with th* ttitltuu 
mutt AH u!tt i"ttifikrii *'i*'ar* uh*u tlnw wt*r** not tw> 
uittY ^trati"rr* j*r* *nf. A/f*r tl rv \u* \ i of in 

ii^r liitt* :i*iitrtit!5i*t tvwuiMiu*/ a J!ot. INtt if iijiutt 

t|i.| 1 * ** 1 1 I S I 

u<M*uly thjil 1 hat! r**il "^'ain,*' 4< .Maiifrfi/* "Tlu 1 

l itiokt'ri 1I|itI$ J>aj*T ; I">i4r'* l t!**V Wt fi* ill 

i*ir^s I hwlit't i4 tiof,}ii ipm jr*ni* ttiaio^uti 

iim. II** hatl r*iiu4iii'it t Hi**rr!or% nnr-ati iii$I*w4t*il 
it. HIi<tiilit I !*!*} a <ojv ! Si*; fit** iiiifit* r*ji* Ut'tl 
in* im nit |w*ju!ur ii;ifii^i frjii"!!**ii tni*. In jir*f**r* 

*<* 1 Wrtit t tlit^ t Ji iitft*Hi\ iiittl ! t* ii*il iStlt nfiii*lv* 

iitnfii*ft it* 1 minting f rniiiil i^f M* tin* .HptiM'ii uunl/t 
in ttit4f \vt5tti*u frin, < th, f*r n Jo*l at ttm 
priMiipttj'Vroji^, flu* i % **rii r tit i^Siirli I r^ii!4 irt' w!if*ti 
I lfatti*<t ftirwiifii! At !n j 4 t ili'w'ittt ri 4 in 
iiiitii 11 library 11 I*M|V tif Lt-iflt HiuJ^ i*liiinii <f 
tilil flfiittiiilt^i^i Hint nft**r ii $u*i4!h' 't*i*|\ of l*fiii' 

|lt*ti t! II rliiril% in thr'* ltrN t lllittli t riitttlfil 

**\VortHim ( ' tt ^ M ll WJM, *f nmr^s i**fi lat; tittt, if 

my liitiiitifi lirriu iit* **!! 1 *!* it 

iinifly w> Inn} 11*4 tttt^ht l* 

Kl*il*lt*T .*VUO ! 

til ow* fur Liiittlttfi, i f i*iifi4* nt t tit* 

:} IIS fllV 




CHAPTEE III 

IS it necessary to say that I did not find a manager 
to produce my play ? A printer was more attain- 
able, and the correction of proofs amused me for a 
while. I wrote another play; and when the hieing 
after theatrical managers began to lose its attractive- 
ness my thoughts reverted to France, which always 
haunted me ; and which now possessed me as if with 
the sweet and magnetic influence of home. 

How important my absence from Paris seemed to 
me ; and how Paris rushed into my eyes ! Paris 
public ball-rooms, cafes, the models in the studio and 
the young girls painting, and Marshall, Alice, and 
Julien. Marshall! my thoughts pointed at him 
through the intervening streets and the endless pro- 
cession of people coming and going. 

"M. Marshall, is he at home ?" "M. Marshall left 
here some months ago." "Do you know his address ?" 
"I'll ask my husband." "Do you know M. Marshall's 
address!" "Yes, he's gone to live in the Rue de 
Douai." "What number?" "I think it is fifty- 
four." "Thanks." "Coachman, wake up ; drive me 
to the Eue de Douai." 

But Marshall was not to be found at the Rue de 
Douai ; and he had left no address. There was noth- 
ing for it but to go to the studio; I should be able 

30 
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to obtain new-* of him thenv -perhaps Itifii* I tut 
when I pull'*l iMlt* th* eurtatn, the arcu tmnetl fi^*i 
of Htn nuKeilne . > *ti f t n*f '/r^tt tin % ; t*nlv tht* 
hluo upt*n of mi **l unman t*nt**jtipi*t in a *!*tnil *f 



is rlo^eti ; I usi uipiu* 1 ' up. * *n, un*i uu^r*' i b * 
M. Jtiiii fi .'** "I <Mnn* f .>, , ir: pnh tp it tlj** r*ifo. 

cir jwrhap* Is** i^ f^iit* tu tip* nniitr\. Tir ma* nt 

left at the eorn* r +f iW I*utilev^r| "*,*o <ur * ifi s \\ 
I <%urt* foru 4i<l t! 4 4 tt.ufrr tJ.\i<J i ** if I'M tin 
ttihlivu M'.l th n 1 * . %' H* f . t Pio* ft**,! MU* it if 

t, III!* l^f IH ' h f / f*M! , , , i 1 ,? r **', t, r '/,'llil* 



1*" r ^ hnu*lo I p/r'" *jit i 

rf in '{, linr I^i|*!>nt. *j'h** 

' Pm i. , th-i^ mri* !*ir'* 
* , s* f , ( "^ t'^m^'i . Ktniu,' 4 | 4 f thi* }fi-4 
tiwtn I l''tuaj t^k ^* ii ! i** I A A iti*^$^ in M t ll*i*f 
of fiiii* IM n In it yr*i i,*^i % XV. 1 4, *ir4 
VPT* *ttpni *i1^ii lf*iji M II4lM^! iiirtt, iitti hiirf 
a**. tii RHM I mr ui w^fr-ii 1 ! f^iiijf ti *'' 
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"It's nearly on o'clock: get up. What's the 
news ?" 

"To-day is the opening of the exposition of the 
Impressionists. We'll have a bit of breakfast round 
the corner, at Durant's, and we'll go on there. I hear 
that Bedlam is nothing to it ; there is a canvas there 
twenty feet square and in three tints: pale yellow 
for the sunlight, brown for the shadows, and all the 
rest is sky-blue. There is, I am told, a lady walking 
in the foreground with a ring-tailed monkey, and 
the tail is said to be three yards long." 

And so we went to jeer a group of enthusiasts that 
willingly forfeit all delights of the world in the hope 
of realising a new sestheticism ; we went insolent 
with patent leather shoes and bright kid gloves and 
armed with all the jargon of the school. "Cette 
jambe ne ports pas;" "la nature ne se fait pas comme 
$&;** "on dessine par les masses; combien de tetes?" 
"Sept et demi." e 'Si j'avais un morceau de craie je 
mettrais celle-la dans un bocal, c'est un -foetus'' etc. ; 
in a word, all that the journals of culture are pleased 
to term an artistic education. And then the boister- 
ous laughter, exaggerated in the hope of giving as 
much pain as possible. 

The history of Impressionist art is simple. In the 
beginning of this century the tradition of French art 
the tradition of Boucher, Fragonard, and Watteau 
tad been completely lost ; having produced genius, 
their art died. Ingres is the sublime flower of the 
classic art which succeeded the art of the palace and 
the boudoir: further than Ingres it was impossible 
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to go, and his art died. Then the Turners and Con- 
stables came to France, and they begot Troyon, and 
Troyon begot Millet, Courbet, Corot, and Kousseau, 
and these in turn begot Degas, Pissarro, Madame 
Morizot, and Guillaumin. Degas is a pupil of 
Ingres, but he applies the marvellous acuteness of 
drawing he learned from his master to delineating 
the humblest aspects of modern life. Degas draws 
not by the masses, but by the character; his sub- 
jects are shop-girls, ballet-girls, and washerwomen, 
but the qualities that endow them with immortality 
are precisely those which eternalise the virgins and 
.saints of Leonardo da Vinci in the minds of men. 
You see the fat, vulgar woman in the long cloak try- 
ing on a hat in front of the pier-glass. So marvel- 
lously well are the lines of her face observed and 
rendered that you can tell exactly what her position 
in life is ; you know what the furniture of her rooms 
is like; you. know what she would say to you if she 
were to speak. She is as typical of the nineteenth 
century as Fragonard's ladies are of the Court of 
Louis XV. To the right you see a picture of two 
shop-girls with bonnets in their hands. So accu- 
rately are the habitual movements of the heads and 
the hands observed that you at once realise the years 
of bonnet-showing and servile words that these 
women have lived through. We have seen Degas do 
this before it is a welcome repetition of a familiar 
note, but it is not until we turn to the set of nude 
figures that we find the great artist revealing any new 
phase of his talent. The first, in an attitude whidb 
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suggests the kneeling Venus, washes lier thighs in a 
tin bath. The second, a back view, full of the mal- 
formations of forty years, of children, of hard work, 
stands gripping her flanks with both hands. The 
naked woman has become impossible in modern art ; 
it required Degas' genius to infuse new life into the 
worn-out theme. Cynicism was the great means of 
eloquence of the middle ages, and with cynicism 
Degas has rendered the nude again an artistic pos- 
sibility. What Mr. Horsley or the British matron 
would say it is difficult to guess. Perhaps the hide- 
ousness depicted by M. Degas "would frighten them 
more than the sensuality which, they condemn in Sir 
Frederick Leighton. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that the great, fat, short-legged creature, who 
in her humble and touching ugliness passes a chemise 
over her lumpy shoulders, is a triumph of art. Ugli- 
ness is trivial, the monstrous is terrible; Velasquez 
knew this when he painted his dwarfs. 

Pissarro exhibited a group of girls gathering apples 
in a garden sad greys and violets beautifully har- 
monised. The figures seem to move as in a dream: 
we are on the thither side of life, in a world of quiet 
colour and happy aspiration. Those apples will 
never fall from the branches, those baskets that the 
stooping girls are filling will never be filled: that 
garden is the garden of the peace that life has not for 
giving, but which the painter has set in an eternal 
dream of violet and grey. 

Madame Morizot exhibited a series of delicate 
fancies. Here are two young girls; the sweet at- 
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mosphero folds thorn tin with a voil; thtnr are all 
BUinmor ; thoir dreams art* limitless, thoir day# aro 
fading and thoir ideas follow fhct flight of tho whito 
butterflies through the* standard msos. Tako noto, 
too, of ilit* stand of fans; what delicious fancies 
thonv willows, balconies, Amiens, nitrl terraces. 

Then, contrasting with these distant tt*itili s riiM^ f 
thero was tlu> vi^onniH painting of Uuillauuun, 
Thoro Hfn is n?ndrt*d in violtut and colourful bru- 
tality. Tlw littlii'H fishing in tl park, with flw 
violet of thi^ and lltt* of lli trt*s clt*wM*nd' 

ing upon thorn, in a ch**f tt'tnuw* Nature to 

bo t'ltw i n *; about tli'iti UK** u tiuub; iiml that hiiltido, 
minsot ttM>tiin^ tin* *KiM with vtIliw and tin* onrth 
with llu* shudow* u niiilli*r pin* of painting thai 
will otitt ilay tind 11 pl;M*t tn ono of tii^ ptttdic ^ul- 
Iori<*s; ami tltt* Mjant* on IH* .*>aifl of tin* portrait of tint 
woman on a ba<*K?rountt of riant/, ilmv**i*ri, 

Wi i'ou Id but tiltrf oo;ir't* fj!rt%4 illiil i 
"What could Itjiii* iiJittitmf lam In paint mtoh 
iturcly lit* murtt liiiii 1 - .^rrii that if \\\u iilijiir*!, I 
dor if tli* Iiiiprc'^inni li nr<* tit oarnoit or if if U 
only mil 1 l^ 1 *!*/!!** </#*'* intji^ j^iilf* Hint \vo 
and Mcroaitu*d at Mni*t, that mont rttjiiif 
of btundt* iifht* Wt* ^t*td Iw-lVint th** ''TurKcjkS,' 11 
tK*riiUHly w* wondorod if "it #i*riaii4 work/* 
that ilViiiTr f thh lii^Ji tli^ 

ara gobftlitift 5?i flo*U 4 il mi^wtft iniit in- 

that fi>r it tin* in 

**Jtwt Icn4 lit tin* hoiiMt*! flu* turKtHM 

in t tin* dt*or. # flii* k nil 
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tj 

/; Then followed other remarks of an educational kind; 

f! and when we came to those piercingly personal vis- 

ions of railway stations by the same painter, those 
rapid sensations of steel and vapour, our laughter 
knew no bounds. "I say, Marshall, just look at this 
wheel ; he dipped his brush into cadmium yellow and 

, whisked it round, that's all." Nor did we under- 

stand any more Eenoir's rich sensualities of tone ; nor 

* did the mastery with which he achieves an absence 

\! of shadow appeal to us. You see colour and light 

in his pictures as you do in nature, and the child's 

[ criticism of a portrait "Why is one side of the face 

V black?" is answered. There was a half length nude 

j' figure of a girl. How the round fresh breasts palpi- 

i tate in the light ! such a glorious glow of whiteness 

I was attained never before. But we saw nothing ex- 

l cept that the eyes were out of drawing. 

I For art was not for us then as it is now, a mere 

I emotion, right or wrong only in proportion to its 

|, intensity; we believed then in the grammar of art, 

*, ! perspective, anatomy, and la jambe qui porte; and 

I we found all this in Julien's studio. 

| A year passed ; a year of art and dissipation one 

]' part art, two parts dissipation. We mounted and 

J'j descended at pleasure the rounds of society's ladder. 

' One evening we would spend at Constant's, Eue de 

j J la Gaiete, in the company of thieves and housebreak- 

( I ers ; on the following evening we were dining with a 

{ ' duchess or a princess in the Champs Elysees. And 

\ we prided ourselves vastly on our versatility in using 

with equal facility the language of the "fence's" par- 
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lour, and that of the literary salon ; on being able to 
appear as much at home in one as in the other. De- 
lighted at our prowess, we often whispered, "The 
princess, I swear, would not believe her eyes if she 
saw us now;" and then in terrible slang we shouted 
a benediction on some "crib" that was going to be 
broken into that evening. And we thought there was" 
something very thrilling in leaving the Hue de la 
Gaiete, returning home to dress, and presenting our 
spotless selves to the elite. And we succeeded very 
well, as indeed all young men do who waltz perfectly 
and avoid making love to the wrong woman. 

But the excitement of climbing up and down the 
social ladder did not stave off our craving for art; 
and there came about this time a very decisive event 
in our lives. Marshall's last and really grande pa& 
sion had come to a violent termination, and monetary 
difficulties forced him to turn his thoughts to painting 
as a means of livelihood. This decided me. I asked 
him to come and live with me, and to be as near our 
studio as possible, I took an appartement in the Pas- 
sage des Panoramas. It was not pleasant that your 
window should open, not to the sky, but to an un- 
clean prospect of glass roofing; nor was it agreeable 
to get up at seven in the morning ; and ten hours of 
work daily are trying to the resolution even of the 
best intentioned. But we had sworn to forego all 
pleasures for the sake of art table d'hotes in the 
Kue Maubeuge, French and foreign duchesses m the 
Champs Elysees, thieves in the Rue de la Gaiete. 

I was entering therefore on a duel with Marshall 
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, ' for supremacy in an art for which, as has already 

i been said, I possessed no qualifications. It will read- 

| ily be understood how a mind like mine, so keenly 

; alive to all impulses, and so unsupported by any 

moral convictions, would suffer in so keen a contest 

\ waged under such unequal and cruel conditions. It 

' ] was in truth a year of great passion and great de- 

; spair. Defeat is bitter when it comes swiftly and 

\ conclusively, but when defeat falls by inches like 

{ \ the fatal pendulum in the pit, the agony is a little 

} \ out of reach of words to define. It was even so. I 

i ; remember the first day of my martyrdom. The clocks 

I j were striking eight; we chose our places, got into 

i , position. After the first hour, I compared my draw- 

\ , ! ing with Marshall's. He had, it is true, caught the 

movement of the figure better than I, but the charac- 
ter and the quality of his work was miserable. That 
of mine was not. I have said I possessed no artistic 
facility, but I did not say faculty, my drawing was 
never common; it was individual in feeling, it was 
refined. I possessed all the rarer qualities, but not 
that primary power without which all is valueless ; 
I mean the talent of the boy who can knock off a 
clever caricature of his schoolmaster or make a life- 
like sketch of his favourite horse on the barn door 
with a piece of chalk. 

The following week Marshall made a great deal 
of progress; I thought the model did not suit me, 
and hoped for better luck next time. That time 
never came, and at the end of the first month I was 
left toiling hopelessly in the distance. Marshall's 
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mind, though shallow, bright, and lit* un 
with Htnittfjft* tuHt* all that tild him, tint! 
to put into inuni'diutn pnu'tioo thu methods of work 
int'uloati'd hy flu* profwor.. In fat't, In* nhowwi 
himself tfinpilarly oapahh* of <uiu<*ntion; littlo rouU 
Im drawn out hut u grvat dtiil rould lit* put in (tiding 
tho word iit itn iiitli*rii t not in itn tiri|.,niuil ni,%*|. 
Ho showtnl hiniHt*lf itit.i'tt*t*U' 1111x1111114 t Irwrn inn! tc> 
&t*ccpt all that ail: tin* and frHinp* of 

otlit*rs run into him likt* watrr into n kiiiJt* 
nwk in Huddtnly tin* Hnrfai*< nf thu 

Ila mi iilfiil pupil. It Marshall 

hrrc% it Miif^hiili tlt*n\ tin* studio 

little htit an limitation iii prain* of him, and hi* 
mid nnxiouN f^(Hn*uhitinn iifii^t* IIH In flu* snt*daU hi* 
would ohtuin. I ***ntinui'd tho jiirurj'lr f*r 
months. ! WIH in t!>** tudi* at i^lif in fh' i 
i|f; I mutMtrtd iy iff twiit^; I pittmt**d if thn 
out; I nfei*trhi*d iti % Iniviisr r^nifi{ to /,j j imt** 
jinrlr; I tnodtllrd /*ir /f.it imr-v ^. {hiring lfi 
I ntiifi!il**ri d h'W 1 ^h*mll i%^*rl ilnrtti/ fli^ aftrr- 
notm; at ni/ht I lit? itwaKt* thitikin^ 'f wtrti I in$*/!tt 
do to attain a l**tt* f ri *n!f l**if \\\\ **trirf:* aiailmt 
mo nothing; ^ wt't lil** uhu, falling i4n*t**itif/4 
lsi it mm for tirljp fi4 *JM flu* i$*liliitif ir, 
twrihli* nn* tin* tun^ttttr* it*rtii!f4 of iiii|ntfrin*! 
how wiiriit|r! wt^it sni %itt il^v !'tit iw tin* 

linirt f Ami uit I <m'T*Mvd until flw tnri*u t*f 
llltiit*liii*vi*d firtiir** iiitti!i*rii!4i\ 

I litid iit ^iiid* M I 

itr " Iliiit I k**|*t. 
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Surrender brought relief, but my life seemed at an 
end. . I looked upon a blank space of years desolate 
as a grey and sailless sea. "What shall I do?" I 
asked myself, and my heart was weary and hopeless. 
Literature ? my heart did not answer the question at 
once. I was too broken and overcome by the shock 
tff failure ; failure precise and stern, admitting of no 
equivocation, I strove to read: but it was impos- 

i sible to sit at home almost within earshot of the 

I ; studio, and with all the memories of defeat still ring- 

1 " ing their knells in my heart. Marshall's success 

J ' clamoured loudly from without; every day, almost 

f every hour of the day, I heard of the medals which he 

f would carry off; of what Lefevre thought of his 

1 drawing this week, of Boulanger's opinion of hia 

! talent. I do not wish to excuse my conduct, but I 

< canfcot help saying that Marshall showed me neither 

\ consideration nor pity ; he did not even seem to un- 

S , derstand that I was suffering, that my nerves had 

I ,', been terribly shaken, and he flaunted his superiority 

I relentlessly in my face his good looks, his talents, 

I Ms popularity. I did not know then how little these 



studio successes really meant. 



\ 

j ; Vanity ? no, it was not his vanity that maddened 

|, * me ; to me vanity is rarely displeasing, sometimes it 

' is singularly attractive; but by a certain insistence 

| and aggressiveness in the details of life he allowed 

? me to feel that I was only a means for the moment, a 

I * serviceable thing enough, but one that would be very 

soon discarded and passed over. This was intoler- 

/ able. I broke up my establishment. By so doing I 
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involved my friend in grave and cruel difficulties; 
by this action I imperilled his future prospects. It 
was a dastardly action; but his presence had grown 
unbearable ; yes, unbearable in the fullest acceptation 
of the word, and in ridding myself of him I felt a@ 
if a world of misery were being lifted from me. 



; 1 



CKAPTEB IV 

AFTER three montlis spent in a sweet seaside 
resort, where unoccupied men and ladies whose 
husbands are abroad happily congregate, I returned 
to Paris refreshed. 

Marshall and I were no longer on speaking terms, 
but I saw him daily, in a new overcoat, of a cut ad- 
mirably adapted to his figure, sweeping past the fans 
and the jet ornaments of the Passage des Panoramas. 
The coat interested me, and I remembered that if I 
had not broken with him I should have been able to 
ask him some essential questions concerning it. Of 
such trifles as this the sincerest friendships are made ; 
he was as necessary to me as I to him, and after some 
demur on his part a reconciliation was effected. 

Then I took an appartement in one of the old 
houses in Eue de la Tour des Dames, for the win- 
dows there overlooked a bit of tangled garden with 
a few dilapidated statues. It was Marshall of course 
who undertook the task of furnishing, and he lav- 
ished *on the rooms the fancies of an imagination that 
suggested the collaboration of a courtesan of high 
degree and a fifth-rate artist. Nevertheless, our 
salon was a pretty resort English cretonne of a very 
happy design vine leaves, dark green and golden, 
broken up by many fluttering jays. The walls were 
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stretched with this eoUwrful doth, and the arm- 
ohaira and the eouehes were to match* The. drawing* 
rtK>in WIIH in cardinal ret!, hung from the middlo of 
the ceiling and looped up to f/tve the a p pea ranee of a 
tent; a faun, in terra eotta, laughed in the red gloom, 
and there wen* Turkish eouehen and lamp*. In an- 
other room YOU fared au altar, n IluddhLst temple, a 
tatue of the Apollo, and a husfc of Khelley. The hed- 
room* were made unconventual with cushioned 
and nVIi canopies; ami In picturesque corner** them 
wen* centers, great ehureh candlestick**, and ptihuH; 
then think tif th* nmel! if liuruin^ ineen^e anl wax 
ami you will have imagined the Heutiment of tnir 
aparttnt^rit in Hue d lit Tour derf I Duties. 1 Iwnight 
ii l*i*!^i!iii eat^ and it pythcm that initdt* a monthly tneal 
of? guinea piitn; Marsha It, who did itt en re for jH*tH, 
filled hi* rooms with flower*-- he uted to leip IM* 
tteath 14 trt*M of gardt*nia8 lit ftiit hl<Mun. Wt wen* rto f 
Henry Marnhail Kdwin Daym% when w went ti 
live in 7**, Hue de In Tour de** ihimen, wi hojw*l fur | 

the r*jit of our H\**H. He wa^ <* paint, I w;i'i t$ write. 

I.efon* leaving for flu* nen-'iile I had Iwni^S 
volumes of Hti!**i Hint Uo Mu, ,****; Imt lit p 
wiiiiiy Itoiiliiffiii* jHtry \vriit Hat, nntl if wan mil until 
I fot list** my new rootiiM tlinl 1 l* 4 ^aii to rend 
cuwly. Iliik^ ure HUt* individual.-*; ymi l,nn\v at, iuu 
if they fin* |*tiiii r f> create rn'ii^i* within thi* t*iiMti f 
to fever, tci itynidt*ii \ou in bl*wt| artt! ttniiit* or if t!n*j 
wilt mt*rt*iy leave yni i!ii!ifFrft*iil f or irfttiilili% having 
iit!pl*iiiittly <iiriitirk*d utttmuU^ mtiMtn;t in* 

might ti from nit *f|*en window. Many 
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the reasons for love, but I confess I only love woman 
or book, when it is as a voice of conscience, never 
heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am at once 
endearingly intimate with. This announces feminine 
depravities in my affections. I am feminine, mor- 
bid, perverse. But above all perverse, almost every- 
thing perverse interests, fascinates me. Wordsworth 
is the only simple-minded man I ever loved, if that 
great austere mind, chill even as the Cumberland 
year, can be called simple. But Hugo is not perverse, 
nor even personal. Eeading him was like being in 
church with a strident-voiced preacher shouting from 
out of a terribly sonorous pulpit. "Les Orientales 
" An East of painted card-board, tin daggers, 
and a military band playing the Turkish patrol in the 
Palais Royal . . . The verse is grand, noble, tre- 
mendous; I liked it, I admired it, but it did not 
I repeat the phrase awake a voice of conscience 
within me; and even the structure of the verse was 
too much in the style of public buildings to please me. 
Of "Les Feuilles d'Automne" and "Les Chants du 
Crepuscule" I remember nothing. Ten lines, fifty 
lines of "La Legende des Siecles," and I always think 
that it is the greatest poetry I have ever read, but 
after a few pages I invariably put the book down 
and forget it. Having composed more verses than 
any man that ever lived, Hugo can only b taken in 
the smallest doses; if you repeat any passage to a 
friend across a cafe table, you are both, appalled by 
the splendour of the imagery, by the thunder of the 
syllables. 
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"Quel dieu, quel moissonneur dans Peternel et4 jff 

Avait s'en allant negligemment jete <jf! 

Cette faueille d'or dans les champs des etoiles. " H 

I 

But if I read an entire poem I never escape that 
sensation of the ennui which is inherent in the gaud 
and the glitter of the Italian or Spanish improvisa- 
tore. There never was anything French about 
Hugo's genius. Hugo was a cross between an Ital- 
ian improvisatore and a metaphysical German stu- 
dent. Take another verse 

"Le clair de Inne bleu qui baigne 1 'horizon/' 

Without a "like" or an "as/ 7 by a mere statement of 
fact, the picture, nay more, the impression, is pro- 
duced. I confess I have a weakness for the poem 
which this line concludes "La fete chez Therese;" 
but admirable as it is with its picture of mediaeval 
life, there is in it, like in all Hugo's work, a sense 
of fabrication that dries up emotion in my heart. He 
shouts and raves over poor humanity, while he is 
gathering coppers for himself ; he goes in for an all- 
round patronage of the Almighty in a last stanza ; but 
of the two immortalities he evidently considers his 
own the most durable ; he does not, however, become 
really intolerable until h gets on the subject of little 
children; he sings their innocence in great bombast, 
but he is watching them ; the poetry over, the crowd 
dispersed, he will appear a veritable Mr. Hyde. 

The first time I read of une "bouche d'ombre I 
was astonished, nor the second nor third repetition 
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produced a change in my mood of mind ; but sooner 
or later it was impossible to avoid conviction, that 
of the two "the rosy fingers of the dawn," although 
some three thousand years older was younger, truer, 
and more beautiful. Homer's similes can never grow 
old; une bouche d' ombre was old the first time it was 
said. It is the birthplace and the grave of Hugo's 
genius. 

Of Alfred de Musset I had heard a great deal. 
Marshall and the Marquise were in the habit of read- 
ing him in moments of relaxation, they had marked 
their favourite passages, so he came to me highly 
recommended. Nevertheless, I made but little prog- 
ress in his poetry. Hie modernisms were out of tune 
with the present strain of my aspirations, and I did 
not find the unexpected word and the eccentricities of 
expression which were, and are still, so dear to me. 
I am not a purist ; an error of diction is very pardon- 
able if it does not err on the side of the commonplace ; 
the commonplace, the natural, is constitutionally ab- 
horrent to me; and I have never been able to read 
with any very thorough sense of pleasure even the 
opening lines of "Holla," that splendid lyrical out- 
burst. What I remember of it now are those two 
odious chevilles marchait et respimit, and Astarte 
fille de Vonde amere; nor does the fact that amere 
rhymes with mere condone the offence, although it 
proves that even Musset felt that perhaps the rich- 
ness of the rhyme might render tolerable the intoler- 
able. And it is to my credit that the Spanish love 
songs moved me not at all; and it was not until I 
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read that tnairnitu'tvntly jjrrotosquo poem **Lu Ballade 
a la I anus" that 1 coultl In* induced to bend the knee 
and acknowledge Mussct u poet. 

1 still read and spoke of Shelley with it rapture of 

jov, -ho was still my soul. I hit this craft, fashioned 

of mother o' pearl, with starlight at the hrtui and 
jiUK>nl % ani^ for sails, suddrn!y ran on n rri'f ami 
\vt*nt <lmvn, not out of sitdtf, hut. tnit *f tin* aicifaltun 
ofactntil litV. Thr n*if was CJautirr ; I nad 4 *MdI!<*. 
do Manpin/* Tht* ivarfion was us vioh'ut us it wa;i 
Btnldrn, 1 was wmry of spirit nal passion, and tit is 
gTc*ai I'xultation of th<* body uV*ov th* sonl ait n*M* 
(*oiii{tn*rrd jind l**d nioruptivt*; fhia jdain s*'trn tf a 
worlti us rxriaplitifil in Iartrat4*d saints unti a rrnri- 
fh'd lu'tli'i-iiirr tij'H'iit^tl uf ftt ino UlimituU** prospri*t,H 
of fr*>h ltr!i**fs, iiiirl thi*rffn* n**w joys in fhinj.^ 
utid ii**w revolts ULtaitist ail thai hiui <*.oin<* t> form purt 
and pan 1 **! of flu* i*onuiutuilty of niHiikiiid. 'I'Jll now 
I hjul ii<f fvrn ri'inottdy HUHj'c*tiHl that it ili*5firnt Inn of 
jflt'sh mid ilt'shly <l*,sin* WHH pits^ihli*, Sh*lfi\v*H t**iu f li 
ing hud horn, whilo !trti*ptitig thr body; to drtniin i>f 
tlu* Html IIH n htar, mid w* pnwTVt^ our idtul ; lint n*nv 
suddenly I HUW, with drli^htful t*lurn<*>s mid with 
int-oxtoutiiifr t'tiii\'ittittfi f that by linikiu.^ without 
fthnmt* mid iit*c'fjit.!it^ with k>v^ th< JlHh, I ini^lt! rnim* 
It to in; hijrh n Jilitrt* iifid within n?l iitvinr H li||!it itK 
uvon tlw M*ul lint! {M*^U Ht-f tit, Tin* iii/rn wn* UH mi 
tnre!t% niui f htcod us if t'fii'hantt'tl b* f fon* tlit* nobli* 
uuk(*dn<'HH of fit*' rStit*!* pnl^: not tho infiiiiiiii?i nudity 
tlnit nrx haw prr^orvi-tl in this inndrrii world, but fliti 
eliuin pjijiiitt mid**, ii !f>vi.* of lift! iiiid ln*utity tliti 
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broad fair breast of a boy, the long flunks, tin* heml 
thrown back; the bold {Varies ga/t* of Yrniis in love- 
lier than the lowered glanet* of the V iiyin, ami I cried 
with my master that the blood that flowrtl upon 
Mount ( 1 alvarj "w itnt jtttnuis btiitfnc tltius wa //ofa." 
1 will not turn to the book to tind tin* exact, words 
of this Hublime vindication, for ten war* I havi* not 
road tho Word that has IMVOWO HO inexpressibly a 
part of me; and nhall I not refrain aw Millli. th> 
Maupin refrained, knowing well that the fnei* of lo\o 
may not ba twice seen? <lreat wan iy conviTHum* 
None more than ! had eherinhrd inyHt*ry and dn*um: 
my life until now had bt*en but a inirtt wiurh reveidtnl 
as each cloud wreathed and went out, th* rt*i of 
some) strange flower or Monte tall p'*ak blut und 
snowy and fairyliko in lonely ntooitliidif ; mid now 
so great wan my eonverwon tliiit flit* tuoro brutal tb-0 
outrage offered to my ancient iti*al, tin* rr**r tuwl 
keener was my delight. I rnt*! iilmtwt without fear: 
"My droamH wi>re of naked youths ridiiur 
horses through mountain panni'H, tht*rt* wen* no 
in my drcatnH, or if there were un\% they wi*n ciotuiH 
that had lx>m ent out an if in cardbmrcl with a pntr 

Of SClHfiorH." 

T bad nhakon off alt Iw^iff in Cltrii-itiiiiiity intrly in 
life, arid had wiflVml inu'h. Hhi*lliy Itiid rf*plutni 
faith by reimort, Imt I trttll miffenn}; but lirri^ wan 
new eriK'd wltieh pnK:laimi*4 tlu* divinity uf tin* \mh\ 
and for a long tiin the rmm#t ructim* of nil my 
theories of lifo on a purtdy pa gun bjini,^ !*!if">ird my 
whole attention. Tho aicjtiiiiti* outline nf tho mar- 
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vellous castle, the romantic woods, the horses moving, 
the lovers leaning to each other's faces enchanted me; 
and then the indescribably beautiful description of 
the performance of As you like it, and the supreme 
relief and perfect assuagement it brings to Rodolph, 
who then sees Mdlle. de Maupin for the first time in 
woman's attire. If she were dangerously beautiful 
as a man, that beauty is forgotten in the rapture and 
praise of her unmatchable woman's loveliness. 

But if Mdlle. de Maupin was the highest peak, it 
was not the entire mountain. The rang was long, 
and each summit offered to the eye a new and delight- 
ful prospect. There were the numerous tales, tales 
as perfect as the world has ever seen; "La Morte 
Amoureuse," " Jettatura," "Une Nuit de Cleopatre," 
etc. 3 and then the very diamonds of the crown, "Les 
Emaux et Camees," "La Symphonic en Blanc Ma- 
jeure," in which the adjective blanc and blanche is 
repeated with miraculous felicity in each stanza. 
And then Contralto, 

"Mais settlement il se transpose 

Et passant de la forme au son, 
Trouvant dans la metamorphose 
La jeune fille et le garon. " 

Transpose., a word never before used except in 
musical application, and now for the first time ap- 
plied to material form, and with a beauty-giving 
touch that Phidias might be proud of. I know not 
how I quote ; such is my best memory of the stanza, 
and here, that is more important than the stanza 
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itself. And that other stanza, "The Chatelaine and 
the Page;" and that other, "The Doves;" and that 
other, "Romeo and Juliet/' and the exquisite cadence 
of the line ending "balcon" Novelists have often 
shown how a love passion brings misery, despair, 
death, and ruin upon a life, but I know of no story 
of the good or evil influence awakened by the chance 
reading of a book, the chain of consequences so far- 
reaching, so intensely dramatic. Never shall I open 
these books again, but were I to live for a thousand 
years, their power in my soul would remain un- 
shaken. I am what they made me. Belief in hu- 
manity, pity for the poor, hatred of injustice, all 
that Shelley gave may never have been very deep or 
earnest ; but I did love, I did believe. Gautier de- 
stroyed these illusions. He taught me that our 
boasted progress is but a pitfall into which the race 
is falling, and I learned that the correction of form 
is the highest ideal, and I accepted the plain, simple 
conscience of the pagan world as the perfect solution 
of the problem that had vexed me so long ; I cried, 
"ave" to it all: lust, cruelty, slavery, and I would 
have held down my thumbs in the Colosseum that a 
hundred gladiators might die and wash me free of my 
Christian soul with their blood. 

The study of Baudelaire aggravated the course of 
the disease. No longer is it the grand barbaric face 
of Gautier; now it is the clean shaven face of the 
mock priest, the slow, cold eyes and the sharp, cun- 
ning sneer of the cynical libertine who will be 
tempted that he may better know the worthlessness 
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of temptation. "Les Flours du Mai !" beautiful flow- 
ers, beautiful in sublime decay. What great record 
is yours, and were Hell a reality how many souls 
would we find wreathed with your poisonous blos- 
soms. The village maiden goes to her Faust; the 
children of the nineteenth century go to you, Bau- 
delaire, and having tasted of your deadly delight all 
hope of repentance is vain. Flowers, beautiful in 
your sublime decay, I press you to my lips; these 
northern solitudes, far from the rank Parisian gar* 
den where I gathered you, are full of you, even as 
the sea-shell of the sea, and the sun that sets on this 
wild moorland evokes the magical verse: 

"Un soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique 
Nous changerons un Eclair unique 
Comme un long sanglot tout charg6 d'adieux." 

For months I fed on the mad and morbid litera- 
ture that the enthusiasm of 1830 called into exist- 
ence. The gloomy and sterile little pictures of "Gas- 
pard de la Nuit," or the elaborate criminality, "Les 
Contes Immoraux," laboriously invented lifeless 
things with creaky joints, pitiful lay figures that fall 
to dust as soon as the book is closed, and in the dust 
only the figures of the terrible ferryman and the 
unfortunate Dora remain. "Madame Potiphar" cost 
me forty francs, and I never read more than a few 
pages. 

Like a pike after minnows, I pursued the works of 
Les Jeune France along the quays and through every 
passage in Paris. The money spent was consider- 



i 
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able, tho waste of time enormous. Out* man's soli* 
tary work (he died very young, but he is known to 
have excelled all in length of his hair and flu.* rednesss! 
of his waistcoats) resisted my etVorts to capture it. 
At lust I caught night of the precious volume tit a 
shop on tho Quai Voltaire. Trembling I asked tho 
price. The, man looked, at rue earnestly ami an- 
swered, "A. hundred and fifty francs." No doubt, it 
was a great deal of money, hut I paid it and rushed 
home to read. .Many that had p'ne lirfon* had 
proved disappointing and I was obliged tu adiiaf Inut 
contributed little towards my intidU'ctual aiivan^r-- 
merit; but this -this that I had lizard a!*ut ^o litii'/ 
"not a queer phratw% not an outrap* of any 8*>rt <>!" 
kind, not even a new blasphemy, nut hi nit, that is ! 
say, nothing but a hundred ant! lifty fniiic;^. Hav- 
ing thus rudely, and very pik<*Iik<% kur!v*d my no?u 
against tho bottom this book wan, nitwit asstirrdly, 
tho bottom of the literatim* of rs'10- I <*aio tip t 
tho surface and bcijan to loc*k r*jiiiid my i^iulinn* 
poraries for Homcthinir to read. 

I have remarked before on the instinct ivenr.m of 
my likes and dislikes, on my susceptibility to tho 
sound of and even to tho appearance of a naiue up*n 
paper. I was repelled by Keeonti* de Li;di* frjn tin* 
lira!;, and it wan only by a very deliberate r*!ii!%ir-* |o 
my feelings that I bought and read **I*es f*orinr>i Ah- 
tiques," and u hes Pocmes Iarbares; M I wan il^tN-iv*-! 
in nothing all I had anticipated 1 found l*tu", ii^^' 
late boredom. Lecunte de Lisle produce,* <w IIP* f!.^ 
effect of a walk through tho nt*w Law ( ***! . i < % %vi?!t 
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a steady but not violent draught sweeping from end 
to end. Oh, the vile old professor of rhetoric! and 
when I saw him the last time I was in Paris, his head 
a declaration of righteousness, a cross between a 
Caesar by Gerome, and an archbishop of a provincial 
town, set all my natural antipathy instantly on edge. 
Hugo is often pompous, shallow, empty, unreal, but 
he is at least an artist, and when he thinks of the 
artist and forgets the prophet, as in "Les Chansons 
des Rues et des Bois," his juggling with the verse is 
magnificent, superb. 

"Comme un geai sur Farbre 

Le roi se tient fier; 
Son coeur est de marbre, 
Son ventre est de chair. 

"On a pour sa nuque 

Et son front vermeil 
JPait une perruque 
Avee le soleil. 

"D regne, il ve"g&te 
Effroyable z6ro; 
Sur lui se projette 
L 'ombre du bourreau. 

"Son trdne est une tomba, 

Et sur le pav6 
Quelque chose en tombe 
Qu'on n'a point lave"." 

But how to get the first line of the last stanza into 
five syllables I cannot think. If ever I meet with the 
volume again I will look it out and se how that rude 
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dompieur de syllables managed it. But stay, son 
trone est la tombe; that makes the verse, and the gen- 
eralisation would be in the "line" of Hugo. Hugo 
how impossible it is to speak of French literature 
without referring to him. Let these, however, be 
the concluding words: he thought that by saying 
everything, and saying everything twenty times over, 
he would for ever render impossible the advent of 
another great poet. But a work of art is valuable, 
and pleasurable in proportion to its rarity; one 
beautiful book of verses is better than twenty books 
of beautiful verses. This is an absolute and incon- 
testable truth ; a child can burlesque this truth one 
verse is better than the whole poem: a word is better 
than the line; a letter is better than the word; but 
the truth is not thereby affected. Hugo never had 
the good fortune to write a bad book, nor even a 
single bad line, so not having time to read all, the 
future will read none. What immortality would be 
gained by the destruction of one half of his mag- 
nificent works ; what oblivion is secured by the pub- 
lication of these posthumous volumes. 

To return to the Leconte de Lisle. See his "Disr 
cours de Reception." Is it possible to imagine any- 
thing more absurdly arid? Rhetoric of this sort, 
"des vers d'or sur une ecume d'airain" and such 
sententious platitudes (speaking of the realists), 
"Les epidemics de cette nature passent, et le genie 
demewre." 

Theodore de Banville. At first I thought him 
cold, tinged with the rhetorical ice of the Leoonte de 
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Lisle. He had no new creed to proclaim nor old 
creed to denounce, the inherent miseries of human 
life did not seem to touch him, and of the languors 
amd ardours of animal or spiritual passion there are 
none. What is there? a pure, clear song, an in- 
stinctive, incurable and lark-like love of the song. 
The lily is white, and the rose is red, such knowledge 
of, such observation of nature is enough for the poet, 
and he sings and he trills, there is silver magic in 
every note, and the song as it ascends rings, and all 
the air quivers with the everwidening circle of the 
echoes, sighing and dying out of the ear until the 
last faintness is reached, and the glad rhymes clash 
and dash forth again on their aerial way. Banville 
is not the poet, he is the bard. The great questions 
that agitate the mind of man have not troubled him, 
life, death, and love he only perceives as stalks 
whereon he may weave his glittering web of living 
words. Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. 
His wit flies out on clear-cut, swallow-like wings as 
when he said, in speaking of Paul Alexis' book "Le 
Besoin d ? aimer," tf Vous avez trouvez un litre assez 
laid pour fa/ire reculer Us divines etoiles." I know 
not what instrument to compare with his verse. I 
suppose I should say a flute; but it seems to me more 
like a marvellously toned piano. His hands pass 
over the keys, and he produces Chopin-like music. 

It is now well known that French verse is not 
seventy years old. If it was Hugo who invented 
French rhyme it was Banville who broke up the 
couplet. Hugo had perhaps ventured to place the 
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pan**** between the adjective and in n*un, but it wu* 
not until Bunvillt* wrote tin* line, "/.7iV /t/?u7 />rn-* 
sivctnt'.nf Ui Munch** luinc" that the e:t"<nra reerived 
it** final ctntj* </** //rvi<v. f ! IIH VIT^I* Ita.^ lt*r'ii jn*tifail>!v 
more imitated than any <t!tt*t* vriNt* in th* Fn*n<*h 
ianj^ut/^o. /V'n.vii'riiir^f wa.** r**[lai* + l J>y Huuit' tfitiit- 
lur fotir-8yllal>!<* adverb, /'///* f/niif rmnt m lni!'.tinmt*nt 

IcS httx flf #t*!t\ i"lt\ It Wii:4 flii* U*;fiiuiiu;r tf fill* i*luL 

I read the Frrnrh {*! .4 *?f tht iu*ifru i4f*hi.t*l - 
Cop|H*t*, Mt'iuir^, l,*"i.*ii Hi* 4 ?c t V*rhttn<% .l*v^* Mariu 
JlerecJia, MaUanni"', llrt'hrjjln, VilliiT^ dt* ri^io 
Adiiit't. <'oppr% as tnay In* ima^inrd, I inly wa 
<uipuhlo <f npprei*i?t? in^ in hi,^ iir.^t iiuifiiii'1% \vh*n !nt 
wrtite th<me tx<jiit^ifr (nit jwrrly art i.. tie .Mtiniit-t.-* **I*u 
Tiilijii*^ nil*! "*I*e !,y:t.*' In flu* Liflt-r rini ilv>- 
rated with d;u?j. | v!v*, 



ir, rwrTy an fna i?* 
'd 4 and i? n onH i!i th* la^t lin* 

tlint flit* lily wliii'li aniinat*-^ an-1 r'l^r, lifr f.u tht* 
whtle $s intr*drd. hut. fti- -\ui^;fr* tn-riit* n*f, 



itjijii ..HnHii'i n UM m*>rrn JUU-UJM, tn* 
with \vhifli hr rai;5-l t!s* inun*n<--t mi|> 
jecrt, invent intj if. with ,Htif!iri**iif di'-'uifv- fnr hin J*tir- 
|K)s es**a{*eil iiu wholly, and t ruuld nf Ittif turn 
with horror from rwrh jwt*iii!i u* "\,& Nntirri*'*^* and 
**!,* Petit Kjw*i-r." H*w ini%Mf 
m*!f fit iirkn*jm'!i*i!|*i' lip* vul^ir d 
age I could n*t. tindtTMtand. *|'h 
Miirin dt* lirii'iliii, mi iff* 4 mntniry, filird tm* with mi- 
tllliiinnili - ruin.;-* ad i*aiid. nhiid>w and ii!Hi*i!ii4ti* rif 

pil 



t: 
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and aralosqiH\s. As groat <u>ppor puns go the clan- 
gour uf tho rhymort. 

"Kntro 1 <*U'l qui hrulo ft la mor qui moutonm), 
Au Homwlot H*>lil ti *un mitli monotono, 
Tu tton^t'H, O #u*rritVt% uux; vitntx t'tiujulta<lors; 
Kt ia 1 Y'm'rvwwnt li nit chamtt'H r 
Il^r^ant tjt gltiir* 1 ! /i*uiiti% O cit'% tu t'^n 
&OUH lf* puliiut^rs, nu 



Montl**H t a jM*rftx^t nMtHnution t)f hia 
of hin palo hair, of his fruplo fn(*<* illuiniiuiiinl with 
tlu^ id*ali^m of a <lpruv<ul wontun. Ho tuki'H yotit hy 
tlio ann, hy tho hand, ho loans towards you, hin words 
art^ carossi*s, ins forvour JH dolightftil, and listoniug 
to him is as nwoot as drinking a fair porfumod whSto 
wine*. All Itr* Hays m fals* tho h<xk h han just rtmd, 
tho play ho is writin?t* tl.it" woman xvho IOVOH him, . . . 
lit* huys a pa*krt. of honhons in tho Htnu*!^ and t^atn 
tiiom, antl it is falso. An oxijtusitt* artist; physically 
and Hpirifuatly h* is art ; ho is tin* muso hors*lf, or 
tT, h<* is OIK* of fli* mintons of fho muso. PIUSH- 
from tlowT to ilowir ho gM*s his whulo nutuni 
sttivf with liiitf*rt!y vohtptuotisn<*ss. Ilo IIILH writ- 
ton pooms ni* good as Illicit, us inmd as Io<onti! d 
Lih\ an gxid as Hanvillo, as gtit| nu |i!iiit{*lniri% an 
gtw-nl im C.liivif ior, as irood an C*ppoo; ho lii^vor wrcitu 
an ugly lino in his lift*, fnif ho ttovt*r wroto n lini* that 
ornt^ om* of IIIM brilliant f^intom|i<iriirioH might not 
hnvo writton. !i* has prothu*d 1*1*111} work of nil 
kinds 'N't voila tout," Kv**ry g*norntimi t ovory coun- 
try, han ittt C'attillt* Mond^n. JCtibort BucJiiiiiaii i 
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ours, only in the adaptation Scotch gruel has been 
substituted for perfumed white wine. No more de- 
lightful talker than Mendes, no more accomplished 
litterateur, no more fluent and translucid critic. I re- 
member the great moonlights of the Place Pigale, 
when, on leaving the cafe, he would take me by the 
arm, and expound Hugo's or Zola's last book, think- 
ing as he spoke of the Greek sophists. There were for 
contrast Mallarme's Tuesday evenings, a few friends 
sitting round the hearth, the lamp on the table. I 
have met none whose conversation was more fruitful, 
but with the exception of his early verses I cannot say 
I ever frankly enjoyed his poetry. When I knew him 
he had published the celebrated "L'Apres Midi d'un 
Faun:' 7 the first poem written in accordance with the 
theory of symbolism. But when it was given to me 
(this marvellous brochure furnished with strange il- 
lustrations and wonderful tassels), I thought it ab- 
surdly obscure. Since then, however, it has been 
rendered by force of contrast with the brain-curdling 
enigmas the author has since published a marvel of 
lucidity; and were I to read it now I should appre- 
ciate its many beauties. It bears the same relation 
to the author's later work as Rienzi to The Walkyrie. 
But what is symbolism ? Vulgarly speaking, saying 
the opposite to what you mean. For example, you 
want to say that music which is the new art, is replac- 
ing the old art, which is poetry. First symbol: a 
house in which there is a funeral, the pall extends 
over the furniture. The house is poetry, poetry is 
dead. Second symbol : "notre vieux grimoire" grim- 
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oire is the parchment, parchment is nsed for writing, 
therefore, grimoire is the symbol for literature, ff ff ou 
sex&ltent les milliers" thousands of what ? of letters 
of course. We have heard a great deal in England 
of Browning obscurity. The "Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country" is child's play compared to a sonnet by a 
determined symbolist such as Mallarme, or better still 
his disciple Ghil who has added to the difficulties o 
symbolism those of poetic instrumentation. For ac- 
cording to M. Ghil and his organ Les Ecrits pour 
I 3 Art, it would appear that the syllables of the French 
language evoke in us the sensations of different 
colours ; consequently the timbre of the different in- 
struments. The vowel u corresponds to the colour 
yellow, and therefore to the sound of flutes. 

Arthur Rimbaud was, it is true, first in the field 
with these pleasant and genial theories ; but M. Ghil 
informs us that Eimbaud was mistaken in many 
things, particularly in coupling the sound of the 
vowel u with the colour green instead of with the 
colour yellow. M. Ghil has corrected this very stupid 
blunder and many others ; and his instrumentation in 
his last volume, "Le Geste Ingenu," may be consid- 
ered as complete and definitive. The work is dedicated 
to Mallarme, "Per et seigneur des ors, des pierreries, 
et des poissons," and other works are to follow : the 
six tomes of "Legendes de Reves et de Sangs," the 
innumerable tomes of "La Glose," and the single tome 
of "La Loi." 

And that man Gustave Kahn, who takes the French 
language as a violin, and lets the bow of his emotion, 
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, run at wild will upon it producing strange acute 

strains, unpremeditated harmonies comparable to 

i nothing that I know of but some Hungarian rhap- 

! sody; verses of seventeen syllables interwoven with 

! verses of eight, and even nine, masculine rhymes, 

seeking strange union with feminine rhymes in the 

middle of the line a music sweet, subtil, and 

epicene ; the half -note, the inflexion, but not the full 

tone as "se fondre, o souvenir., des lys acres delices." 

Se penchant vers les dahlias, 
Des paons cabrient des rosace lunaire 
L 'assoupissement des branches ve"nere 
Son pale visage aux mourants dahlias. 

! Elle e"coute au loin les breves musiques 

Nuit claire aux ramures d 'accords, 
Et la lassitude a berc6 son corps 
Au rhythme odorant des pures musiques. 

Les paons ont dresse" la ratnpe oecelle"e 

'> Pour la descente de ses yeux vers le tapis 
* < De choses et de sens 

'! Qui va vers 1 'horizon, parure vemieul6e 
;i De son corps alangui 

lj En ame se tapit 

{, Le flou desir molli de remits et d'encens. 

; I i I laughed at these verbal eccentricities, but they 

; ! were not without their effect, and that effect was a 

1 1 \ demoralising one ; for in me they aggravated the fever 

| i ' of the unknown, and whetted my appetite for the 

1 1 ; strange, abnormal and unhealthy in art. Hence all 

? ; pallidities of thought and desire were eagerly wel- 
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coined, and Verhune became my poet. Never shall I 
forget the first enchantment of "Les Fetes CJahuites." 
Here all is twilight. 

The royal magnificences of the sunset have* panned, 
the solemn beatitude of the night is at hand but not 
yet here; the ways are veiled with shadow, and lit 
with dresses, white, that the hour lias touched with 
blue, yellow, green, mauve, and undecided purple; 
tho voices? strange contraltos; the. forms 2 not. thoso 
of men or women, but mystic, hybrid creatures, with 
hands nervous and pale, and eyes charged with eager 
and fitful light . . . "un soir o/imw/w (1'auiomn.e.f* 
. . . "Mv belle pendent /viv/w.v a ;wv hrttx" . . * and 
they whisper "/ev? mutx sfti'datu' et tout has.'* 

Uautier Hang to his antique lyre praise of the flesh 
and contempt of the noul; Baudelaire tin u xnedheval 
organ chaunted Ins unbelief in gotnliiiMH and truth 
and his hutr<*d of life*. Hut Verlaine ntK'an<*eH one 
step further: hat<* is to htm UH commonplace us Iovo t 
unfaith as vulgar an faith* Tht world is merely u 
doll to he* attired to-day in it modern ball drrss, to- 
morrow in aureoles and star**. The Virgin in u pretty 
thing, worth a poem, but it would be quite too Hilly to 
talk tihmit belief or unlu-lief ; (' ! hrist in vmml or plitu* 
ter we have heard too much of, but C. 1 ltnt4 in pahiUul 
glass anutl cmnit^m and Lutiit tertniuatiotiH } IH ati 
lUiiUHing Hubject for poetry. And truitgely enough^ a 
withdrawing front sill commerce with virtue niid vicn 
1% it would Hcew, u liccnttouHucHH more curiously 
aubtlts and ptnctrntiijf; thiin any other; and tint tiewi- 
tiotisnesii <*f thi verse in ecjutil ia thut of the emotion; 
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every natural instinct of the language is violated, and 
the simple music native in French, metre is replaced 
by falsetto notes sharp and intense. The charm is 
that of an odour of iris exhaled by some ideal tissues, 
or of a missal in a gold case, a precious relic of the 
pomp and ritual of an archbishop of Persepolis. 

Parsifal a vaincu les filles, leur gentil 
Babil et la luxure amusante et sa pente 
Vers la chair de ce garden vierge que cela tente 
D 'aimer des seins lagers et ce gentil babil. 

II a vaincu la femme belle an eoetir subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais et sa gorge excitante; 
II a vaincu 1'enfer, il rentre dans sa tente 
Avec un lourd trophde & son bras pueril. 

Avec la lance qui perga le flanc supreme 
II a gueri le roi, le voici roi lui-meme, 
Et pretre du tres-saint tre"sor essentielj 

En robe d'or il adore, gloire et symbole, 

Le vase pur ou resplendit le sang r$el, 

Et, o ces voix d'enfants chantent dans la coupole. 

I know of no more perfect thing than this sonnet. 
The hiatus in the last line was at first a little trying, 
but I have learned to love it ; not in Baudelaire nor 
even in Poe is there more beautiful poetry to be 
found. Poe, unread and ill-understood in America 
and England, here, thou art an integral part of our 
artistic life. 

The Island o ? Fay, Silence, Elionore, were the 
familiar spirits of an apartment beautiful with tape&- 
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try and palms; Swinburne and Iloaaetti were the 
English poets I read there; and in a golden bondage, 
I, a unit in tho generation they have enslaved, clunked 

my fetters and trailed my golden ehain. I had begun i< 

a set of ntorioa in many various metres, to he* culled * 

"Kosea of Midnight/' One of (he eharaeteri.st.5eH of 

tho volume was that daylight was banished from its 

pagoa. In the nensual lamplight of yellcnv boudoirn, 

or the wild moonlight of eentenarian forests, my fan- 

tastic loves lived out their lives* died with the dawn 

which wan auppoaed to bo azx awakening to etmseiuui*- 

nesa of reality. 



GHAPTRIt V 



rhr*f 



n 



A LAST hour of vivid bin** and i#>ld glart*; hut 
now the twilight shrds softly up*w tin.* darting 
jays, and only ilm lit (It* ova! frantic t*att*h flu* iWt- 
in# brains, I f,:o to tin* miniatun'S, Amid tin* par- 
liamentary fa<rs % all strictly irarrottrd \\lth manv- 
folded handk*rchirfs then* i^ a tnrfal fratn* <'iM*iiasuI 
with ruhit'H mid a fVw t*nirald'<. And fh' 
d'wuvrt' of antique Witrknniis^hip sitrrMun*Is a 
tthrowdi.Mh, nuuli'rn fa<'<*, withal prrtiy. Fair 
and thin. 

Kim is a wotuan of thirty,- nn, sht* is I in* woman 
of thirty, lial/at* has xvrittrn HOIIM* admirahlf pn^*M 
on this HuhjWt ; my int'inury *f thi-in i:i va'.ru* 4 aful 
untM'rtain, iilfhnii^h dtiral*Ii, as a!) m*iUMrii'M **f him 
must In*. .Hut that manvllotis Mnry, r rufat-r ?*tudv t 
hiiH IM'II bhiittt-d in my knowlrdtjv f thi-* tinv l^ira 
with tlio iino mas**x of hnir drawn up frum thi* nt-rk 
and iimingtH.1 <*iuitorair!y nn tl rnnvn, *n*n* is in* 
fear of plagiary; In* rammt hvo i^iid all; 1 raniutt 
buvo naid what. I want to say. 

Looking- at this fan* H* mttndant*, M> $nti-l!*i'tnllv 
xtuuidaius I s*o why youn^ man tf rrfm*-*! mind - 
a huchcdor who s|H*uds at Ifnst n p*und a *!av $*n lti 
plouHun*8, and in whuso lilirary nr ftnuul sm* fmi* 
vohitncm of ifififrn {HMtry-'-si**'kH liiti tdnil in * 
woman of thirt. 
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It IB clear that, by the very essence of her being, 
the young girl may evoke no ideal but tbat of home; 
and home is in his even the antithesis of freedom, de- 
Hire, aspiration, lit* lontrs fur mystery, deep and end- 
less, and he is tempted with a fooHsh little illusion 
white dres.st."i, water eolonr drawings, ami popular 
music. He diva ms of I Measure, and he is oflVred 
Duty; for do not think that that, sylph-like waist: does 
not, surest to him a yard of apron string eries of 
children, ami that most odious word, "Papa. 1 " A 
young man of relinetf mind t*un l<Hk thnnii^h tlie glass 
of the years. 

lie has nat in the stalls, opera-glusH in liund; he has 
met women of thirty at halls, and has sat with them 
beneath shadowy curtains; he knnws that the world 
IB full of beautiful women, nil waiting to be loved and. 
amused, flu* circles of his immediate years an* tilled 
with feminine faces, they cluster like flowers on this 
Bide and that, and they fade info garden-like spaces 
of colour. How many may love him The loveliest 
niiiy one day Hmil* upon bin knee! itnd shall he r*> 
iHHinec till for tha^ little creature who has junt fiu- 
inhcd Hinging^ utid in handing round euptt of ten I 
Kvcry bnchrlur cuntc!u|t!atsng tnurriugi HityHj "I Khull 
have to givt* up nil ffir one, tmt*, M 

The young girl i:-i iiftiu pretty but her prettiww m 
uuccrt4iiii, it ittH()irt*H ort of pitying ad ;< 
, but it HtiggrHtH nttthtng; tin* very eHt*nc.o of 
tlio young girfn being is thut nhc should have nothing 
to HUggewt, thereftire ttie bi*iiiity of the ytuug ffH*e 
ftik to touch ilio inmgiimtiou. NCI past lie hidden 
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in those translucid eyes, no story of hate, disappoint- 
ment, or sin. Nor is there in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases in a thousand any doubt that the 
hand, that spends at least a pound a day in restau- 
rants and cabs, will succeed in gathering the muslin 
flower if he so wills it, and by doing so he will delight 
every one. Where, then, is the struggle ? where, then, 
is the triumph? Therefore, I say that if a young 
man's heart is not set on children, and tiresome din- 
ner parties, the young girl presents to him no possible 
ideal. But the woman of thirty presents from the 
outset all that is necessary to ensnare the heart of a 
young man. I see her sitting in her beautiful draw- 
ing-room, all composed by, and all belonging to her. 
Her chair is placed beneath an evergreen plant, and 
the long leaves lean out as if to touch her neck. The 
great white and red roses of the d'aubusson carpet are 
spread enigmatically about her feline feet ; a grand 
piano leans its melodious mouth to her ; and there she 
sits when her visitors have left her, playing Bee>- 
thoven's sonatas in the dreamy firelight. The spring- 
tide shows but a bloom of unvarying freshness; Au- 
gust has languished and loved in the strength of the 
sun. She is stately, she is tall. What sins, what dis- 
appointments, what aspirations lie in those grey eyes, 
mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed. These 
a young man longs to know of, they are his life. He 
imagines himself sitting by her, when the others have 
go^e, holding her hand, calling on her name; some- 
times she moves away and plays the moonlight sonata. 
letting her hands droop upon the keys she talks sadly, 
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maybe affeo.tionatoly ; she speaks of the 1 tedium of life, 
of its disenchant ments. lie known well what nht* 
means, he has sutt'orod an slut has; hut could ho toll 
her, could she understand, that in his love reality 
would dissolve into a dream, all limitations would 
open into boundless infinity, 

Tho husimnd ho rarely m*a Hornet mien a latchkey 
is heard about half-past six. Tho man is thick, 
strong, eonnnon ; his jaws art* heavy; his even are ex- 
presaionlesH; there* is uhout him the loud swagger of 
the caserne ; and he suggests the inevitable question, 
Why did she marry him? a question that every 
young man of refined iniitd links a tiuuisand timen In* 
day and ten thousand times by nij^ht, asks till he in 
fivo-and-thirty, and H**es that hin generutitui luw 
pasaetl into middle n#o. 

Why did sho marry him? Not llu^ son, nor the 
aky, nor tlu* great mysterious midnight, wh*u ho 
opeiiH his caHt*m*ut and gu^*H into Hturry npnco will 
give him answer ; ridllr* that no (KdipiiH will ever 
coiuo to unravel; thin nphinx wit! never threw 
eelf from tho rcx*k into the rlan^mr of tin* 
and wuve ; nlie will never divitl^t* her 8ee.r*t; nnd if 
Blue is tlio woman and not u woman of thirty, he has 
forgotten. 

Tho young man uluilceit handn with the himtmnd; 
Iia strives not to look etnburrassed, mid he tulktt of 
indifTonnit thiit|p - of how well lu fth husband) HI 
looking, of IHH atnUH(*nu*nts f his projertn; and then ho 
(the youn man of refined mind) iaHt<*K of that fetun 
and hi^hly-HiniHoniHi diilight - huppiiutHH in crime, Ilo 
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knows not the details of her home life, the husband 
is merely a dark cloud that fills one side of the pic- 
ture, sometimes obliterating the sunlight ; a shadowy 
shape that in certain moments solidifies and assumes 
the likeness of a rock-sculptured, imminent monster; 
but the shadow and the shape and the threat are mag- 
netic, and in a sense of danger the fascination is 
sealed. . . . 

See the young man of refined mind in a ball room ! 
He is leaning against the woodwork in a distant door- 
way, he scarcely knows what to do with himself ; and 
he is now striving to interest himself in the conversa- 
tion of a group of men twice his age. I will not say 
he is shunned ; but neither the matrons nor the young 
girls make any advances towards him. The young 
girls looking so sweet in the oneness of their fresh 
hair, flowers, dresses, and glances are being intro- 
duced, are getting up to dance, and the hostess is 
looking round for partners. She sees the young man 
in the doorway; but she hesitates and goes to some 
one else ; and if you asked her why, she could not tell 
you why she avoided him. Presently the woman of 
thirty enters. She is in white satin and diamonds. 
She looks for him, a circular glance, and calm 
with possession she passes to a seat. She dances the 
eighth, twelfth, and fifteenth waltz with him. 

Will he induce her to visit his rooms ? Will they 
be like mine strange debauches of colour and Turk- 
ish lamps, Marshall's taste, an old cabinet, a faded 
pastel which embalms the memory of a pastoral cen- 
tury, my taste; or will it be a library, two leather 
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library chairs, a large escritoire, etc. ? Be this as it 
may, whether the ap^tments be the ruthless ex- 
travagance of artistic impulse, or the subdued taste 
of the student, she, the woman of thirty, shall be there 
by night and day : her statue is there, and even when 
she is sleeping safe in her husband's arms with fe- 
vered brow, he, the young man of refined mind, alone 
and lonely shall kneel and adore her. 
' And should she not visit his rooms ? If the com- 
plex and various accidents of existence should have 
ruled out her life virtuously; if the many inflections 
of sentiment have decided against this last consumma- 
tion, then she will wax to the complete, the unfathom- 
able temptress the Lilith of old she will never set 
him free, and in the end will be found about his heart 
"one single golden hair." She shall haunt his wife's 
face and words (should he seek to rid himself of her 
by marriage), a bitter sweet, a half -welcome enchant- 
ment ; she shall consume and destroy the strength and 
spirit of his life, leaving it desolation, a barren 
landscape, burnt and faintly scented with the sea. 
Fame and wealth shall slip like sand from him. She 
may be set aside for the cadence of a rhyme, for the 
flowing line of a limb, but when the passion of art 
has raged itself out, she shall return to blight the 
peace of the worker. 

A terrible malady is she, a malady the ancients 
knew of and called nympholepsy a beautiful name 
evocative and symbolic of its ideal aspect, "the breast 
of the nymph in the brake." And the disease is not 
extinct in these modern days, nor will it ever be so 
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long as men shall yearn for the unattainable ; and the 
prosy bachelors who trail their ill-fated lives from 
their chambers to their clubs know of, and they call 
their malady the woman of thirty. 



CHAPTEE VI 

A JAPANESE dressing gown, the ideality of 
whose tissue delights me, some fresh honey and 
milk set by this conch hnng with royal fringes ; and 
having partaken of this odorous refreshment, I call to 
Jack my great python that is crawling about after a 
two months' fast. I tie up a guineapig to the 
tabowret, pure Louis XV., the little beast struggles 
and squeaks, the snake, his black, bead-like eyes are 
fixed, how superb are the oscillations . . . now he 
strikes, and slowly and with what exquisite gourman- 
dise he lubricates and swallows. 

Marshall is at the organ in the hall, he is playing a 
Gregorian chant, that beautiful hymn, the "Vexilla 
Eegis," by Saint Fortunatus, the great poet of the 
Middle Ages. And, having turned over the leaves of 
"Les Fetes Gallantes," I sit down to write. 

My original intention was to write some thirty or 
forty stories varying from thirty to three hundred 
lines in length. The nature of these stories is easy 
to imagine: there was the youth who wandered by 
night into a witches' sabbath, and was disputed for by 
the witches, young and old. There was the light o ? 
love who went into the desert to tempt the holy man ; 
but he died as he yielded, and the arms stiffening by 
some miracle to iron-like rigidity, she was unable to 
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free herself, and died of starvation, as her bondage 
loosened in decay. And I had increased my diffi- 
culties by adopting as part of my task the introduc- 
tion of all sorts of elaborate, and in many cases ex- 
travagantly composed metres, and I had begun to feel 
that I was working in sand, I could make no progress, 
the house I was raising crumbled and fell away on 
every side. These stories had one merit : they were 
all, so far as I can remember, perfectly constructed. 
For the art of telling a story clearly and dramatically, 
selon les precedes de M. Scribe, I had thoroughly 
learnt from old M. Duval, the author of a hundred 
and sixty plays, written in collaboration with more 
than a hundred of the best writers of his day, includ- 
ing the master himself, Gautier. I frequently met 
M. Duval at breakfast at a neighbouring cafe., and our 
conversation turned on l f exposition de la piece, pre- 
parer la situation,, nous aurons des larmes, etc. One 
day, as I sat waiting for him, I took up the Voltaire. 
It contained an article by M. Zola. Naturalisme, la 
verite, la science, were repeated some half-a-dozen 
times. Hardly able to believe my eyes, I read that 
you should write, with as little imagination as pos- 
sible, that plot in a novel or in a play was illiterate 
and puerile, and that the art of M. Scribe was an art 
of strings and wires, etc. I rose up from breakfast, 
ordered my coffee, and stirred the sugar, a little 
dizzy, like one who has received a violent blow on the 
head. 

Echo-augury! Words heard in an unexpected 
guarter, but applying marvellously well to the beset- 
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dliHeulty of the moment. The reader who has 
followed me. HO far will remember the instant effect 
the word "Shelley' 1 * hud upon mo in childhood, and 
how it called into existence u train of feeling that 
illuminated the vicissitudes and passions of many 
years, until it was finally assimilated and became part 
of my being; the, reader will also remember how tho 
mere mention, at u certain moment, of tho word 
"Franco" awoke a vital impulse, even a sense of final 
ordination, and how the. irrevocable message was 
obeyed, and how it, led to tho creation of a mental 
existence. 

And now for a third time? 1 experienced the pain 
and joy of n midden and inward light. Naturalism, 
truth, the new art* abuvo all the phrase, "the new art," 
impressed me us with u nudd*n sense of li^ht. I was 
dazzled, and I vaguely understood that my "Uorten of 
.Midnight" were uteri lo <*eeentru'if.i*;-i, dead flowers 
that could not be galvanised into tiny Hemblunen of 
lifts passionless in nil their passion. 

i hud read u few chapters of tho "AnHormnoir," 
aB it appeared in Ltt itc-$nthti*$u^ tlex Lrltrt'x; I hud 
cried, "ridiculous, abominable/* only because it i 
characteristic, of mo to instantly form an opinion and 
assume at once* a violent attitude. Hut now 1 bought 
tip tho back numbers of tho Vnlltrirc, and I. looked 
forward to tho weekly eicpoHtfluii of flic* new faith 
with febrile <*agerm*nH. Tho great jwtal with which 
the new muster continued bin propaganda, and tho 
marvellous way in which wihjecta tho nmnt diverse, 
(went**, jioHtuuil, noctnl, rti!igiouA 9 were 
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taught up and turned into arguments for, or proof 
of the truth of naturalism astonished me wholly. The 
idea of a new art based upon science, in opposition 
to the art of the old world that was based on imagina- 
tion, an art that should explain all things and em- 
brace modern life in its entirety, in its endless rami- 
fications, be, as it were, a new creed in a new civili- 
sation, filled me with wonder, and I stood dumb be- 
fore the vastne&s of the conception, and the towering 
height of the ambition. In my fevered fancy I saw 
a new race of writers that would arise, and with the 
aid of the novel would continue to a more glorious 
and legitimate conclusion the work that the prophets 
had begun ; and at each development of the theory of 
the new art and its universal applicability, my won- 
der increased and my admiration choked me. If any 
one should be tempted to turn to the books themselves 
to seek an explanation of this wild ecstasy, they 
would find nothing as well drink the dregs of yes- 
terday's champagne. One is lying before me now, 
and as I glance through the pages listlessly I say, 
"Only the simple crude statements of a man of 
powerful mind, but singularly narrow vision." 

Still, although eager and anxious for the fray, I 
did not see how I was to participate in it. I was not 
a novelist, not yet a dramatic author, and the pos- 
sibility of a naturalistic poet seemed to me not a little 
doubtful. I had clearly understood that the lyrical 
quality was to be for ever banished; there were to 
be no harps and lutes in our heaven, only drums ; and 
the preservation of all the essentials of poetry, by the 
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simple enumeration of the utensils to be found in a 
back kitchen, did, I could not help thinking (here, it 
becomes necessary to whisper), Hound not unlike riff- 
inarole, I waited for the master to speak. lie had 
doe-lured that the Republic would fall if it did not bo- 
come instantly naturalist ie; he would not, he could 
not pass over in silonee so important a branch of lit- 
erature as poetry, no matter liow contemptible ho 
might think it, If he eould find nothiiur to praises, 
he* must at least condemn. At last the expected arti- 
cle came. It wan all that eould be desired by one in 
my fever of mind. Hugo's claims had been previ- 
ously di.^proven, but now lianvillt*. and Uautier wert) 
declared to be wanned up disfuM of tlie ancient world; 
Itaudelairn was a naturalist, but he had been spoilt 
by the romantic influence of his generation. ( V/ifwi~ 
ttnt there were, indications of the naturalistic move- 
ment even in poetry. 1 trembled with excitement, I 
could not read fast enough, t 'oppeV hud striven to 
simplify language; he !i;id versified the street cries, 
Acln'trz la /'Vfiwv, /<* Xn/r, It* liapi^l ; he hutl wought 
to i^ive utterance to humble sentiments m in 4k t,*i 
PetJt Kpieitr tic, Mont rouge," tin* little groe**r tjui 
caxMtU /*' xiwn* riri'r inclnncnlie: litcltepm hud boldly 
and frankly adopted the laugungoof the people in all 
its superb crudity. All thin WUH, however, prt^para- 
tory and tentative. We are watiting for our jHM't, ha 
who will Htng to UH fearlessly of the rude Industry of 
dnntmen and the comestible ^torieg of the markat 
The Buhjeetit uru to hand, the formula alone 
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TIio prospirt u,"' ii da.vlin;r on; 1 trird to <alm 

mvrft'lf. Had I i!*' stu'T in tn* to win and In \\var 
thrso bav?*, tiib ^tu|M-nd<Tts latin*! rrwn f bays, 

hiurd (^rown, a 4* *in*t ^nvnir of Parna^us, but 

tlicw is no modern t ijiihalt'iit, I itttt^t ^tnvr to invent 

t IH'W tl!lt\ III tilt* !ltr;i!l!il!p* Irf. lilt' think, I'nit* It ii 

that Hwhtltttntt* \vas l'fon* int* witi flir "IJoiaau- 
tiqui'H." Tin* hviiin to Pfi^iTjiiiif* HIM! Holon-.^ aro 
u"c>!uiirful lyrical vi*rsitn;* *f M*lllt, tie Matiiin. In 
form tht* L<*JMT IM cUI ! i liittli:4!i, tltr foSnnrin^ *" 4 l*au<!<v- 
liuri^ hut flu* rtili iniUwtry ttf tin* hi^tin*'n aiiitl tho 
Ci>nioHtii)lo ^!i*rit*;* of tin* inurlvi'i |Ian* shall l-^ iiiiiui 
A /iff A* *'/' A*MM\V i/r Miintii" ! 

I folt tin* "imttirali>iatiou'* nf thu '*Il*MfM nf MM- 
jnght n would prove a <liil'rnh ta-^k. t .*toiu fuiirnl it 
an impotfsihlo on**, an*! I lai*l tin* joims aHii** and 
coirwuwml u vohnut* r'*l3rnf. of tin* dfli^ht^ of 
Bougival atnl Vtilr ti\\vray, 'Ilii^ ltmk \VUM to IM 
entitknl "Ftn'iiiH <if *Fii**4i and I*hu}/ ** 

**.A7/^ Wf7 ^'/l. |^A* /J*''fM rllil|^'iill t . A'i^l f hit until 

bleu'* . . . and fht*n Why, thru pifUnj? tj ii-r nkirt 
ihcs threads !n*r way thrU!-.h tlu* *ro\vttrd ^trretM, 
roadn tint advert tM'tnrntM on tin* wall^, fuuln th' omtii- 

bu, irujtiirt^ itt flit* cnnfirrt/r'st Smii*, iituriitiir^ it,n ?*ho 
gcxift ttpHtairs, "^ii.f rVs7 /unil /#* r iii^irin**/" ant} th<*n I 
Why, the! door njii'ii^, mnl H!H* rriiv, **,/#* r*iimr/* 

Hut it was tht* it!t*a of ihi* itrw si^tliPtitM^m tho 
naw art corr^pondtnif to tnndrrn, an aitt*i^nt art tuir- 
roapondcd to liitrl-init ttiV- -that raptiviitini nu % that 
led TIIO away, and not n ^iilwiiii*liiii kno\vh*d^i of tlit! 
work done by tltti imturtt!int. I had rintd th **A^ 
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sommwr, 1 * and had been much impressed by its pyra- 
mill Bi/,e, strength, height, and dworative grandeur, 
and also by the immense hannonio development of tho 
idea; and the* filial treatment of" tho dill'erent seenoa 
had seemed to wo astonishingly new- -the wushhouso, 
for example: tho tiiht motive in indicated, then fol- 
lows tho development of side issues, then comes the 
fight 'motive explained; it, In broken oil short, it flat- 
ton* through a web of progressive detail, tho Ihrht mo- 
tive IB a^ain taken up* and now it in worked out; in. 
all its fulness; it is worked up to mwvw/f>, another 
aido issue is intrtnluee.il, ami a^ain the theme is i^iv<ui 
forth. And I marvelled greatly at tho lordly, river- 
like roll of tho narrative, sometimes w!dt % nini( <nit into 
lakes and shallowing im*re.^ but ru^ver stjucnatin^ in 
fiin or murshlamls. The lun^uu^o, too, wliieh 1 <ii<i 
not then reroipilso an tlio weak point; bein# little moro 
than u boiling <lo\vn of Cltuteuubriund and Flaubert, 
apiecul with CJonrourt, tlolij^hted me with its novelty, 
its riehness, its foreo. Nor ditl 1 then even roughly 
miHptH't that tho very ijunlitit^ \vbieh not my admira- 
tion in a bhi/o wilder than wildfire, lx*in^ preotHttly 
those that hatl won the victory for the romantie Hfhool 
forty years bofori% wera very anta'.tonistie. to fhoHO 
claimed for tho new art; I wan dermved, an WUH nil 
my gou<*ratiou, by a curtain externality, an oittcir 
aktn, 11 n< k arnrsrt, UH, tipprtwhcttirnl : in a word, by a 
substitution of Paris for the distant und exotic* hack- 
^nmndn <> beltvetl of the romantic HefuniL I did not 
know then, an I do now, that art is eternal, that it in 
only tho artint that chung^n, and that the? two grcmt 
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divii"ion;i tho only 



\\l\\ 



those 



who havo tah-ni, a. id il"V who km* JIM talent. But 
1 do nut rt m rH in;. ormr.', in\ l"*!!U"; it h not woll to 
know at on*Mtf ilu linutati*iu ' *!* lilV uul thinpi. I 
glttniM 1m UMH thati ii*ihin^ ^iml it n*( l***t*n fur my 
otithuHiastttH ; thtn* wrn* th* ^avinj^ 'lau:u* in my lif^ 

Hut although 1 inn ii|t tu lv* I*H* tlrarly tho art 
of my tln>\ HIH! ai tho rust *>f that *f ntlior itsiys, I 
did not fall into tin* fatal wi;>tako of jVbtiin,f flici 
roaliHtic \vriff.r:4 *f 1^77 Hi*Io ty nitft! with and cm 
tho HUUUI pluno of intolUvtual vision a>< tin* pn*at 
lii.il/4ic*; I ftlt that that vm%i iiaiuomirial mitiil HH*O 
ubovu them all, Hkt a mountain ai,n e t* lii* 
tower. 

And, fttraitgtt to nay, it was (Jautirr that i 
me to Hataao; fttr tnontiutt in made* in tlio wonderful 
profaeo to **Li\H Kh*urH tin Mul M of Srraphita: Sora- 
phitu T Koraphitus; whirh ij* iff woman <r man if 
Bhotild Wtlfrin! c^r Mtina 1*** tho {Mwi'Mrtortf A now 
e. do Maupin, with royal lily and aurooh*, t'lmiil- 
mountains, grnit ^ilfs <f mm-wator ilowinp up 
and rdlot*tinp a in a mirror tho ntwp lilTV nido; tho 
straight whito foot aro 8<*t t!ii*rt*fi, tho fil^Mirinp wo ft 
of flauli is torn, and tho pnrt% ntran^o **oul f*iiiiiliuiti 
itB mystical oxliortatioiw. 11it*n tho radiant vinitm^ 
a white glory, tho lat outhurnt and iiianifiwtation, tho 
tnunpetn of tho ajmnilypHo, tin* colour of ht*avon ; tito 
cJOBing of the Htupondoun aHogory wh*n Soraphttn, 
lies dead in tho rity of tho fir#t nun of tho ninotounth 
century. 

1, therefore, had tn^im, n It wert% to 
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backwards; instead of beixinning with the plain, sim- 
ple, earthly tragedy of the Prre Uoriot, I first knelt 
in u beautiful but distant munie of tlus ^rent world of 
his genius Seraphita. Certain ?rtwwT,s* of son I arc 
churaetoristie of certain latitudes, and what subtle in- 
stinct led him to Norway m quest of this fervent 
son I? The instinets of genius arc unfathomable; but 
ho who hurt known tlus white northern women with 
their pure spiritual eyes, will aver that instinct led 
him aright. 1 havo known one, one whom 1 userl to 
call Beraphita; ( 1 oppoo knew her too, and that ex- 
quisite volume, "L'Kxihy HO SeraphttuTtko in tho 
kocn blond passion of Us verse, was writ ton to her, 
and each poem wan Bent to her as it wan written. 
Where is she now, that flower of northern snow, on<*o 
scon for it season in Paris'/ Has she returned ft* her 
native northern solitudes, great gulfs of sou water, 
mountain tock, and pine 'I 

liulttuc'ft genius 5s tn his titles as heaven is in its 
stars: "Melmoth Uee-oneilhV* *M esus-( f lrist en 
Flandren," u Le Ktwers d'un CSraiul Honumi," <4 l^a 
COUHIUO Ucstto.'* I n*d sonuswhorc* not very long 
ago, that Hul/.uc was the gnmtiist thinker thut had up- 
peared in Franca inca Pascn!. Of Purt<*nP claim to 
bo a great thinker I confess I nmnot judge. No man 
is g'rcatar thnu tlui a^<* he liv<w in, and, thoroforo, to 
talk to UK, th U*gitliiwtta children of the ntiwtacntth 
century, of logical proof of the extt4iic of Clot! 
atrikeB us in just tlu* aaino light an th !ogiciil pr<x>f 
of the exiHtenea of JupiUtr Ammon. kl Le Panafies" 
could appciiir to IIWB only as infiniktly childish; tho 
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form is no doubt .superb, but tiresome ami sterile* to 
one of such modern and exotic*, taste as myself. Still, 
1 accept thankfully, in tin sense of two huudivd 
years, the eon.plirnent paid to Hal/ar; but I would 
add that personally he seems to nut to haves shown 
greater winjrs of mind than any artist that ever lived. 
I am aware that thin last statement will make many 
cry "fool" and him "Shakespeare!" But, I am not 
putting forward thone entieisniH axiomatirally, but 
only a tho expressions of an individual taste, mid in- 
teresting HO far a they r<?voal to the reader flit? differ- 
ent developments ami 'the prorn*,ss of my mind. It 
might prove a little timsome, but it would no doubt 
"look wdl, 1 ' in the HOIIJW that ^nni% to eluireh ^looks 
wall/ 1 if I wore to write in hen 1 ten pjiiteH of prnine of 
our national bard. I must, however, re^Lst tlie temj>- 
tution to "look wcjll; 11 a ronfensiiUi 1$ interesting in 
proportion to the amount of truth it rttntiunn, and I 
will, therefore, state frankly I never derived any 
profit whatsoever, and very little pleasure from tho 
reading of tho great {days. The beauty of the? vernet 
Yes; he who loved Shelley HO well HH I could not fail 
to hoar the melody of 

"Music to hwir, why hwirtwt thou munif mitily 
Swaate with sww^tg war not, joy fti'tights In jiy- p> 

Is not Budh muHie m thin enough? Of eon rue but I 

am a sensualist in literature. I may see perfectly 
well that this or that book is a work of gvmiuH, but if 
it doesn't "fetch mo/' it doogn't <u>norn ffii\ and 1 
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forget its very existence. What leaves mo cold to- 
day will madden me to-morrow. With mo literature 
Is a question of sonso, intellectual senso if you will, 
but sense all the same, and ruled by the same cup rices 
those, of (ho tlosh 'i Now we enter on very subtle 
distinctions. No doubt that there is the bruin-judg- 
ment and the sense-judgment of a work of art. And 
It will ho noticed that those two forces of discrimina- 
tion exist sometimes almost independently of each 
other, in rare and radiant instances confounded and 
blended in one immeiiHo and unique love. Who has 
not boon, unless perhaps Homo dusty old pedant;, 
thrilled and driven to pleasure by the action of a book 
that penetrates to and speaks to you of your most 
present and most intimate emotions. This is of course 
pnro sensualism; but to take a loss marked stugo* 
Why should Marlowe enchant moi why should ho do- 
light and awake enthusiasm in mo, while Shukospoaro 
leaves mo cold if The mind that can understand one.) 
can understand the other, but there nrn utHuities in 
literature? corresponding to, and very analogous to r 
sexual allinities- the name unreasoned attractions, 
the same pleasures, the suw<* lassitudes. Thoso wo 
have lovecl most, we are most indillVrent to, Shelley, 
Gautier, Xola, Flaubert, (!um*ourt2 how 1 have loved 
you all; and now 1 could not, would not, road you 
again. .How womanly, how capricious; but even n 
capricious woman is constant, if not faithful to her 
amani de. rr.mr. And HO with tne; of thoso 1 havo 
loved tleoply there is but one that ntill may thrill mo 
with, the old passion, with the first ecHtiicy -it ia Bui- 
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zac. Vp.ni that rock I built my church, and his 
and valid talent saved mo often from dostruetion, 
saved mo from the shoaling waters of new a*stheti- 
cisms, the putrid mud of naturalism, and the faint 
and sickly surf of the symlxilists. Thi nking of him, 
I could not forget that it is the spirit and not the flesh 
that i eternal; that, an it was thought that In the 
first instance gave* man speech, HO to the end it, shall 
still bo thought that shall make speech beautiful unit 
remomborahlc. The grandeur and sublimity of Hal- 
zae/H thoughts seem to mo to rise to the loftiest 
heights, and his range is limitless; there is no passion 
he has not touched, anil what is more, marvellous, he 
has given to each in art it place equivalent to the 
place it occupies in nature; his intense aw! penetrat- 
ing sympathy for human life and all that concerns it 
enabled him to surround the humblest subjects with 
awe and crown them with the light of tragedy. There 
arc some, particularly those who are capable of under- 
standing neither and can rent! but one, who will ob- 
ject to any comparison being drawn between the 
Dramatist and the Xovelist; hut I confess that Iif 
the inherent superiority of verse over prose, which I 
admit unhesitatingly* be waived that I fail, utterly 
fail to see in what Shakespeare 5s greater than liulxue. 
The range of tho poet's thought is of necessity not so 
wide, and his concessions must noeds In* greater than 
the novelist's. On thoso points we will cry quits, send 
come at once to the vital qutsstiwr - tlut creation. Is 
Lucien inferior to Hamlet I Is Eugenie Urnmiet in- 
ferior to Desdemcma V la bar father inferior to Shy- 
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lock? Is Macbeth Inferior to Vautrin? Can It be 
siiid that the apothecary in the u Uousino Bottc," or 
the Baron llulot, or the. (\msiiu 1 Bette herself is in- 
ferior to anything the bruin of man has over con- 
ceived? And it must not ho forgotten that Shake- 
speare has had three hundred years and the advan- 
tage of stage representation to impress his eharactora 
on the sluggish mind of the world; and, as niontal im- 
pressions are governed by the same laws of gravita- 
tion an atoms, our realisation of KalstafT must of 
necessity bo more vivid than any character in contem- 
porary literature, although it were equally great. 
And BO far as epigram and aphorism are concerned, 
and here I speak with absolute sincerity and convic- 
tion, the work of the novelist seems to me richer than 
that of the dramatist* Who shall forget those terrible* 
words of the poor life-- weary orphan in the hoarding^ 
house? Speaking of Vautrin she says, 4 *II5s look 
frightens me an if lie put his hand on my dress;" and 
another epigram from the Ha mo book* "Womaifrt 
virtue in man's greatest invention/* Find mo any- 
thing in La Rochefoucauld that goes more incisively 
to the truth of things. One* more; hero I can give 
the exact words: ^Ln (/lotrc /\s/ Ir sol r it (fen worts." 
It would be eiiny to eompilu n lmk of Hayings from 
Balzac that would mnkt? all ".Maximes" and u Peit- 
sees/ 1 even tlim* of IM Rochefoucauld or Joubort, 
scem trivial and sliullow. 

Balzac wan the great moral influence of my life, 
and my reading cuiuunaUul in the* "Comedus !Iu- 
mnine. n 1 no doubt fluttered through Homo neuron of 
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other books, of prose and verso, sippim: a little honey, 
but ho alone left any important or lasting impression 
upon my mind. The rest was like walnuts and wine, 
an agreeable aftertaste. 

Uut notwithstanding all this reading I ran lay no 
claim to scholarship of any kind; for nave life I 
could never learn anything correctly. 1 uw u student 
only of ball rooms, bar rooms, streets, and alcoves. I 
have read, very little; but. alt I read I can turn to 
account, and all I road I remember. To read freely, 
extensively, has always been my ambition, and my 
utter inability to study has always been to me a sub- 
ject of grave inqtiietudey study UM contrasted with a 
general and hapha/.ard gathering of ideas taken in 
flight But in me the impulse is so original to fre- 
quent the haunts of men that it is irresistible, con- 
versation is the breath of my nostrils, I watc.h tho 
movement of life, and my idean npring from it tin- 
called for, as burls from branches. Contact with the 
world is in me the generating force; without it, what 
invention I have is thin and sterile, and it grown 
thinner rapidly, until it dies away utterly, an it did in 
the composition of my unfortunate "itosiw of Mid- 
night" 

Men and women., oh the 8trtngth of tho living 
faces! conversation, oh tho magic of it! It IB a fal>- 
ulous river of gold where the preeiotw mental in washed 
up without stint for all to tak<% to take UH much m he 
can carry. Two old ladles dtBcniHmng tho {letirngtsf 
Much may be learned, it is gold; poets and wit, tlum 
it is fountains whose spray Holiditum into jiiwcil^ # and 
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every herb and plant in begemmed with the sparkle 
of the diamond and the glow of the ruby. 

1 did not go to either Oxford or ( 1 jiinbridgo, but 
I went to the "Nouvello Athenes." What is the 
"Nouvolle Athenes"? Ho wlto would know anything 
of my lifts must know something of the academy (if 
the line arts. Not the official stupidity you read of 
\n the daily papers, but the real French academy, the 
cafe. The u Nouve!le Athenes" is a cafe on the Place 
Piga'le. Ah! the morning idlenesses and the long 
ovonings when life was but, a summer illusion, the 
grey moonlights on the Place where wo used to stand 
on the pavements, the nhu tiers clanging up behind tin, 
loath to separate, thinking of what we had left said, 
and how much better we. might have enforced our 
arguments. Head and scattered are all those who 
used to assemble there, and those yearn and our homo, 
for it was our home, live only in a few pictures and 
a few pages of prose. The same old Ktory, the van- 
quished only are victorious; and though unaekwnvl- 
fcdged, though unknown, the influence of the **Nou- 
vello AtheneH 1 * is inveterate in the artistic thought of 
the nineteenth century. 

How ifmifttotic, intense, and vivid are these mciin- 
ories of youth. With what Ht range, almost unnatural 
oloarness do I wee and hear,' sett the white face of 
that cnfc> the white nose cf that block of houses, 
Htret<*hing up to the P!iict% iwtween two ntrceto. 1 can 
8CM:i down the incline of those two streetH, and 1 know 
what flhops fire there; I can hear th glttSH-<I<Kir of the 
cafe grate on the Hand its I open it. 1 am recall tho 
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smell of every hour. Tn the morning that of eggs 
frizzling in butter, the pungent cigarette, collet) and 
bad cognac; at tivo o'clock tho fragrant odour of ab- 
sinthe; and soon after the steaming soup ascends from 
the kitchen; and aa the evening advances, the 
mingled smells of cigarettes, cofTee, ami weak beer. 
A partition, rising a few feet or more over the hata, 
separates the glass front from the main body of the 
cafe. The usual marble tables are there, and it IB 
there wo sat and susthetieised tilt two o'clock in tho 
morning. But who ia that man 1 lie whosts prominent 
eyes flash with excitement. That is YiHirn* tie FIslo- 
Adain. Tho last or the supposed last of the great 
family. He in telling that girl a story -that fair girl 
with heavy eyelids, stupid and sensual. Khe is, how- 
ever, genuinely astonished and interested, and he I 
striving to piny upon her ignorance. Listen to him. 
"Spain tho night is fragrant with tho sea and tho 
perfume of the orange trees, you know a midnight 
of stars and dreams. Now and then the silence m 
broken by tho sent 1*54*8 challenging-- that is nil Hut 
not in Spanish but in French aro the challenge* 
given; the town is in the hands of tho French; it in 
under martial law. But now an officer passes down 
a certain garden, a Spaniard disguised as u French 
officer; from the balcony the family- mtt* of tho moat 
noble and oldest families Kpaiu can Iaj4 of, a thou- 
sand years, long before, the conquest of the Moon* 

watches him. Woll then"- -V tillers nwtwpH with a 

white feminine hand the long hair that in fulling over 
Ms face he baa half forgotten, ho LH a little mixed 
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in the opening of the story, and he is striving in Eng- 
lish to "scamp," in French to escamoter. "The 
family are watching, death if he is caught, if he fails 
to kill the French sentry. The cry of a bird, some 
vague sound attracts the sentry, he turns ; all is lost. 
The Spaniard is seized. Martial law, Spanish con- 
spiracy must be put down. The French general is a 
man of iron." (Villiers laughs, a short hesitating 
laugh that is characteristic of him, and continues in 
his abrupt, uncertain way), "man of iron; not only 
he declares that the spy must be beheaded, but also 
the entire family a man of iron that, ha, ha; and 
then, no you cannot, it is impossible for you to under- 
stand the enormity of the calamity a thousand years 
before the conquest by the Moors, a Spaniard alone 
could there is no one here, ha, ha, I was forgetting 
the utter extinction of a great family of the name, 
the oldest and noblest of all the families in Spain, it 
is not easy to understand that, no, not easy here in 
the 'Nouvelle Athenes' ha, ha, one must belong to 
a great family to understand, ha, ha. 

"The father beseeches; he begs that one member 
may be spared to continue the name the youngest 
son that is all ; if he could be saved, the rest what 
matter; death is nothing to a Spaniard; the family, 
the name, a thousand years of name is everything. 
The general is, you know, a 'man of iron.' *Yes, one 
member of your family shall be respited, but on one 
condition.' To the agonised family conditions are as 
nothing. But they don't know the man of iron is de- 
termined to make a terrible example, and they cry, 



ii 
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'Any conditions.' *IIo who in respited must servo as 
executioner to the others.* (ireut is flu* doom; you 
understand; but after all the name must be saved. 
Then in tho family eouneil the father goes to his 
youngest son and says, "I have been a good father to 
you, niy son; I have always been a kind father, have 
1 not<f answer me; I have never refused you any- 
thing. Now you will not fail us, you will prove 
yourself worthy of flu* great name you hear. Re- 
member your great ancestor who defeated tho Moors, 
remember.' " (Villiers strives t< get in u little local 
colour, but his knowledge of Sjmnish numes and his- 
tory is limited, and ho in u certain nenso fails,,) 
"Then tho mother comes to her son and says, *My 
son, I have been u good mother, 1 have always loved 
you; nay you will not de.sert UH in this hour of our 
groat need.' Then the little sister eomes, and tho 
whole family kneels down and appeals to tho horror- 
stricken boy. . 

" 4 lle will not prove himself unworthy of our 
name/ cries tho father. *Now % my son, rourago, take 
the axe firmly, do what I ask you, courage, strike 
straight.* Tho father's head fulls into the Huwdmtt, 
the blood all over tho white beard ; then contort tho 
elder brother, and then another brother; and then, <>h, 
tho little sister was almost moro than he could hour, 
and the mother had to whisper, *Komembi*r your 
promise to your father, to your dend father. * Tim 
mother laid her bead on the block, liut ho ccnild not 
strike. *Bo not tho first coward of otir 1111111% strike; 
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remember your promise to us all,' and her head was 
struck oil," 

44 Arid the won/' the girl asks, u what beeumu of 
him?' 1 

"lie never was seen, savo at niirht* walking a 
solitary man, beneath the walls of his cantlo in 
Granada.' 1 

"And whom tlld he marry f * 

u lie never married." 

Then after a lom^ silence Home one Haiti,- ..... - 

^Whosej s(<rv is tluiif* 

"Bnl/,m-V' ' 

At finit momeiit the L'lass dottr of the ni/r iTi.ited 
upon the Hjnuled. lluor, and Manet entered. Although 
hy hirth and by urt essentially l^arisian, there wjw 
Homtithin^ in his appearance aiui mann*r id" speaking 
that often sutr^est**il an !Cni:lishman. Perhaps if wan 
his dress his clean rut elothes and Ilirun*. That 
iipire! those mpiare shotilclers that. ^watrt^*red an hci 
went acn>ss a rtm and the fhtn xvaist ; and that 
face, the heard and ntHf, satyr- liKe nliall I HIIV? No, 
for I would evoke an idea of beauty of line united to 
that of intellectual expression frank words, frank 
pansiou in his eonvietions, jciynl and simple 
clour us well-water, wimctitncs a little hnrd, 
times, an they flowed away, bitter, but ut tin* fountain 
head nweH ami full of liht. lit* sits next to Degan, 
that round 'shottld<*red man in suit of pepjw*r itnd salt. 
There is nothing very tren<hantly Fniu'h about him 
ftitjior, except the lur^c nct-ktie; his even are mnjill 
aiui hU words arc #harj>, inuural, cynical. TheMt.j two 
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men arc the leader*; of the impressionist school Their 
friendship has been jarred by inevitable rivalry. 

"Degas was painting 'Somiramis' when I was paint- 
ing "Modern Paris,'" nays Manet. 4 * Manet is in de- 
spair because ho cannot paint atrocious pu'tums like 
Durunt, and bo feted and decorated; he is an artist, 
foot by inclination, but by force, lie is as a galley 
llave chained to tho oar, 1 * says Depin. Different too 
are their methods of work. Mane! paints bin whole 
picture from nature, trusting his instinct to lead him 
aright through the devious labyrinth of selection. 
Nor does his instinct ever fail him, then* is a vision 
in his eyes which ho culls naturo, and which ho paints 
tmeonHeioualy as ho digest-H bin food, flanking and 
declaring vehemently that the artist should not seek a 
synthesis, but should paint merely what hi* ncca This 
extraordinary oneness of nature and artistic vision 
does not exist in Degas, and even his portraits arts 
composed from drawings* and notes. About mid- 
night Oatullo Mondf'8 will drop in, wluni hn has cor 
r<H:t(d his proofs, lie will <HWJU* with his tin** paru- 
doxen and his atrained eloqiHtricii. Ho will lean to- 
wards you, ho will tnko you by tho arm, and his pres- 
ence is a nervous pleasure. And when thct cafe m 
closed, when the lust book bus bwn drunk, wo ahull 
walk about the grant moonlight of tin* Flit-ce PigaU) f 
and through the dark shadows of the* Htrtutts, talking 
of tho last book published, ho hutiging on to my ariti f 
speaking in that high fobrilo voiro of bin, ovary 
phrano luminous, aerial, oven ti8 tho mm ring in<x)n 
and the fitful clouds, Duranty, nn unknown Sttiiidal r 
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will come in for an hour or so ; lie will talk little and 
go away quietly; he knows, and Ms whole manner 
shows that he knows that he is a defeated man ; and 
if you ask him why he does not write another novel, 
he will say, "What's the good, it would not be read ; 
no one read the others, and I mightn't do even as well 
if I tried again." Paul Alexis, Leon Diex, Pissarro, 
Cabaner, are also frequently seen in the "Nouvelle 
Athenes." 

Cabaner ! the world knows not the names of those 
who scorn the world: somewhere in one of the great 
populous churchyards of Paris there is a forgotten 
grave, and there lies Cabaner. Cabaner! since the be- 
ginning there have been, till the end of time there 
shall be Cabaners; and they shall live miserably and 
they shall die miserable, and shall be forgotten ; and 
there shall never arise a novelist great enough to make 
live in art that eternal spirit of devotion, disinterest- 
edness, and aspiration, which in each generation in- 
carnates itself in one heroic soul. Better than those 
who stopped to opulence and fame upon thee fallen 
thoxi wert; better, loftier-minded, purer; thy destiny 
was to fall that others might rise upon thee, thou wert 
one of the noble legion of t&o conquered ; let praise be 
given to the conquered, for the brunt of victory 
lies with the conquered. Child of the pavement, of 
strange sonnets and stranger music, I remember thee ; 
I remember the silk shirts, the four sous of Italian 
cheese, the roll of bread, and the glass of milk ; the 
streets were thy dining-room. And the five-mile walk 
daily to the suburban music hall where five francs 
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were earned by playiuir the accompaniments of 
songs. Ami thu wonderful room on the fifth Hour, 
which was furnished when that celebrated heritage of 
two thousand francs \vas paid, I remember the foun- 
tain that was Uwght for a wardrobe, aiui the Ameri- 
can organ with alt the Instruments of the orchestra, 
and the planter easts under which the homeless ones 
that wen? never denied a rofutro and n erust iiy tlieii 
slept I remember all, and the buying of tlio 15 f- 
si/.o "Venna do Milo." Something.*; extra* trdinary 
would he xloutj with it, I knew, but the result exceeded 
my wildest expertation. The head must needs bci 
struck olT, so that flit* rapture of thy admiration 
should be tMH'urt* front all jarring reminiseeni*e t>f the 
streets. 

Than the wonderful story of the tenor, the pork 
butcher, who was heard giving twt rttieh u Viduims 
of sound that tho 8ausa^eH were set in mot ion tibuvtt 
him; he was fed, clothed, iitu! educated -on tlu* tivn 
f runes a clay earnetl in the music* hall in the Aveimo 
do la MotttJ P5<iuet ; ami when he made hi;t tit-lnd at 
the Thiiatro LyrSqtte, thou wert in tlut lu*t Htu^o cif 
consumption and too ill to po to hour thy pupil Vt HUC^ 
cess, lie was immecUately engnged by Muptortuu unit 
taken to Amorieu. 

1 remember tliy fiic*f% dtlmnor; ! can WK* it iu>w 
that long sallow fact? 1 etitlin^ in it brown board, and 
the hollow eyes, the nnm^ru iintm mivercii with a ilk 
shirt, contrast !UK stmngely with tlitt rest of the- lns8. 
In all thy privation and poverty, thou tiidst never 
silk shirt 1 romemhtir tlio |>urudoxeH niui 
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the aphorisms, if not the exact words, tlie glamour 
and the sentiment of a humour that was all thy 
own. Never didst thou laugh ; no, not even when in 
discussing how silence might he rendered in music, 
thou didst say, with thy extraordinary Pyrenean 
accent, "Pour rendre le silence en music il me 
faudrait trois 'orchestres militaires." And when I 
did show thee some poor verses of mine, French 
verses, for at this time I hated and had partly for- 
gotten my native language 

"My dear Dayne, you always write about love, the 
subject is nauseating." 

"So it is, so it is; but after all Baudelaire wrote 
about love and lovers ; his best poem. . . ." 

"C'est vrai; mais il s'agissait d'une ckarogne et cela 
releve "beaucoup la chose." 

I remember, too, a few stray snatches of thy ex- 
traordinary music, "music that might be considered 
by Wagner as a little too advanced, but which Liszt 
would not fail to understand;" also thy settings of 
sonnets where the melody was continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the first line to the last ; and that still 
more marvellous feat, thy setting, likewise with un- 
broken melody, of Villon's ballade "Les Dames du 
Temps Jadis ;" and that Out-Cabanering of Cabaner, 
the putting to music of Cros's "Hareng Saur." 

And why didst thou remain ever poor and un- 
known? Because of something too much, or some- 
thing too little ? Because of something too much ! so 
I think, at least; thy heart was too full of too pure 
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walk, but you lament not and you never cry out 
against the public that will accept neither your music 
nor your poetry. But though you are tired and- foot- 
sore, you are ready to sestheticise till the cafe closes ; 
for you the homeless ones are waiting : there they are, 
some three or four, and you will take them to your 
strange room, furnished with the American organ, the 
fountain, and the decapitated Venus, and you give 
them a crust each and cover them with what clothes 
you have ; and, when clothes are lacking, with plaster 
casts, and though you will take but a glass of milk 
yourself, you will find a few sous to give them lager 
to cool their thirsty throats. So you have ever lived 
a blameless life is yours, no base thought has ever 
entered there, not even a woman's love 5 art and 
friends, that is all. 

Header, do you know of anything more angelic ? If 
you do you are more fortunate than I have been- 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SYNTHESIS OF THE 1STOTJVELLE ATHEETES 

WO dominant notes in my character an orig* 
inal hatred of my native country, and a brutal 
loathing of the religion I was brought up in. All 
the aspects of my native country are violently dis- 
agreeable to me, and I cannot think of the place I was 
born in without a sensation akin to nausea. Thesf 
feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. I am 
instinctively averse to my own countrymen ; they are 
at once remote and repulsive ; but with Frenchmen I 
am conscious of a sense of nearness ; I am one with 
them in their ideas and aspirations, and when I am 
with them, I am alive with a keen and penetrating 
sense of intimacy. Shall I explain this by atavism ? 
Was there a French man or woman in my family 
some half dozen generations ago ? I have not in- 
quired. The English I love, and with a love that is 
foolish mad, limitless; I love them better than the 
French, but I am not so near to them. Dear, sweet 
Protestant England, the red tiles of the farmhouse, 
the elms, the great hedgerows, and all the rich fields 
adorned with spreading trees, and the weald and the 
wold, the very words are passionately beautiful . . . 
southern England, not the north there is- something 
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Celtic iu tin* north, southern Knrhmd, with its 
quirt, steadfast fa'<^; a .smnek froek Ls to mo one 
of tin 1 m^'t delightful things In flu* world; it IB so al>- 
Boiufely Kiir'H-h. The villages elustered roumi the 
greens, i he spires ut the ehurehe--* painting between 
the i'hu tr'.s. . . rhi> is iMui^rnial to mi*; and thin 
in PruU'SiiuitiMti. luu'iaiii! is l'ntr.;litntisni, Protest- 
inifiMU is l'!ni''l:i!td, FrttifsiaiiliHiii is stromr, <l( k an, 
niH.1 Wi'^liTiitv, < 'altiulirisij! is ruiiiirh liko, dirty, and 
Oriental. - Y '.-, Oriental; tht*ri is .snnuMbinijj 
even Chinese alnt it. What made Mu^land great 
was l^^ote.^tanf ism. ami when Mhe eeaHes to in* Protest- 
lint she will full. . . . I.ouk at the nations that have 
irlnu# to < *athliei^ni % ^farvin^ wunlij.(ht<rs and 
starving brigands, lite l*nfe;itant. ll:i| r llnat.s on 
every H*enn iree.*e % the ("atholii* banner haiu 1 ^ limp 
in the ineruse ?ulenei t*f I lie Vutiran, Let tin bo 
IVotcvtaut, and i*i*veri* OrmuweH. 

(tttn.'nn, ii/i I** it'lff 1 write to jileime tnvself, junt 

a.s I order my dinner; if my bnokn nell 1 eannot help 
It tt in ii it aeeident. 

Hut vutt live by writing. 

Ye^ t but life IM nly an ureident urt Is otornuL 



What I rrproaeh X*!a with l^ that \w hiin no Htylo; 

then? is litifltinif yu won*t find in Xolu from 
Ohatrattbrtam) tn the r'{**rtin^ in tl* /*'tf//m>. 

He sei^lij* imiiiiirtiilify in mi oxftt^t rie^eription of n 
]in<mdrn{MM**H nhijf ; if the nh<j> *t*iiff!rred iiiniu*rtitlity 
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it should be upon the linendraper who created the 
shop, and not on the novelist who described it. 

And his last novel 'TCEuvre," how terribly spun 
out, and for a franc a line in the "Gil Bias." Not a 
single new or even exact observation. And that ter- 
rible phrase repeated over and over again "La Oon- 
quete de Paris." What does it mean ? I never knew 
any one who thought of conquering Paris; no one 
ever spoke of conquering Paris except, perhaps, two 
or three provincials. 

You must have rules in poetry, if it is only for the 
pleasure of breaking them, just as you nrast have 
women dressed, if it is only for the pleasure of 
imagining them as Venuses. 



Fancy, a "banquet was given to Julien by his 
pupils ! He made a speech in favour of Lef evre, and 
hoped that every one there would vote for Lefevre. 
Julien was very eloquent. He spoke of Le grand art, 
le nu, and Lefevre 7 s unswerving fidelity to le nu . . . 
elegance, refinement, an echo of ancient Greece : and 
then, what do you think ? when he had exhausted all 
the reasons why the medal of honour should be ac- 
corded to Lefevre, he said, "I ask you to remember, 
gentlemen, that he has a wife and eight children." Is 
it not monstrous ? 



But it is you who are monstrous, you who expect 
to fashion the whole world in conformity with your 
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sestheticlsins ... a vain dream, and if realised it 
would result In an impossible world. A wife a*xd 
children are the basis of existence, and it is felly to 
cry out because an appeal to such interests 2*0 these 
meet with response ... it will be so till the end of 
time. 



i 



And these great interests that are to continue to 
the end of time began two years ago, when your pic- 
tures were not praised in the Figaro as mueh as you 
thought they should be. 



Marriage what an abomination 1 Love yes, but 
not marriage. Love cannot exist In marriage, because 
love is an, Ideal ; that is to say, something not quite 
understood tran&parencios, colour, light, a sense of 
the unreal. But a wifeyou know all about her 
who her father was, who her mother was, what she 
thinks of you and her opinion of the neighbours over 
the way. Whore, then, is the dream, the au dela? 
There is none. I say in marriage an au dela is im- 
possible. . . * the endless duet of the marble and the 
water, the enervation of burning odours, the bap- 
tismal whiteness of women, light, Ideal tissues, eyes 
strangely dark with kohl, names that evoke palm 
trees and ruins, Spanish moonlight or maybe Persep- 

olie. The monosyllable which epitomises th emmi jjjj 

and the prose of our lives is heard not, thought not 
there only the uightmgale-haxmony of an eternal 



J 
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yes. Freedom limitless; the Mahometan stands on 
the Terge of the abyss, and the spaces of perfume and 
colour extend and invite him with the whisper of a 
sweet unending yes. The unknown, the unreal. . . . 
Thus love is possible, there is a delusion, an au dela. 



Good heavens ! and the world still believes in edu- 
cation, in teaching people the "grammar of art." 
Education is fatal to any one with a spark of artistic 
feeling. Education should be confined to clerks, and 
even them it drives to drink. "Will the world learn 
that we never learn anything that we did not know 
before ? The artist, the poet, painter, musician, and 
novelist go straight to the food they want, guided by 
an unerring and ineffable instinct; to teach them is 
to destroy the nerve of the artistic instinct, it is fatal. 
But above all in painting . . . "correct drawing," 
"solid painting." Is it impossible to teach people, to 
force it into their heads that there is no such thing 
as correct drawing, and that if drawing were correct 
it would be wrong? Solid painting; good heavens! 
Do they suppose that there is one sort of painting 
that is better than all others, and that there is a re- 
ceipt for making it as for making chocolate ! Art ia 
not mathematics, it is individuality. It does not mat- 
ter how badly you paint, so long as you don't paint 
badly like other people. Education destroys indi- 
viduality. That great studio of Julien's is a sphinx, 
and all the poor folk that go there for artistic educa- 
tion are devoured. After two years they all paint 
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1 

and draw alike, every one ; that vile execution,- they I 

call it execution,- Iti puct, la peinlure au premier I 

coup. 1 was over in England last year, and I saw | 

gome portraits by u man called Richmond. They | 

were horrible, but I liked thorn because they weren't | 

like painting. Htott and Sargent are clever fellows 
enough; I like Stott the best. If they had remained 
at homo and hadn't becm taught, they might have de- 
veloped a personal art, but the trail of the serpent is 
over all thoy do that vile French painting, le mor- 
ceau, etc. Stott i getting over it by degrees. lie 
exhibited it nymph this year. I know what ho meant; 
it was an interesting intention. I liked hit* little land- 
scapes better * . . simplified into nothing, into a 
couple of primitive! tints, wonderful clearness, light. 
But 1 doubt if he will find a public to understand 
all that 



Democratic art! Art in tho direct antithesis to 

democracy. . . . Athens I a few thousand citizens who 
owned many thousand slaves, call that democracy 1 

No! what 1 tort spunk ing of in modern democracy 
the muni*. The mtiH can only appreciate) simple and 

fi emotionH, puarila prettiness, iilmvu all convon- 
. See tho Amoricans that coinci over hare; 

what do tlicvf admire? Is it or Miniiit they 

admire? No, Bougueroau and Lefevre. What wis 

most admired at the International Exhibition I The 
'Dirty Boy* And if thu modal of honour had 
decided by a tho dirty boy would have had 
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an overwhelming majority. What is the literature 
of the people? The idiotic stories of the Petit 
Journal. Don't talk of Shakespeare, Moliere, and 
the masters ; they are accepted on the authority of the 
centuries. If the people could understand Hamlet, 
the people would not read the Petit Jow*nal; if the 
people could understand Michel Angelo, they would 
not look at our Bouguereau or your Bouguereau, Sir 
IT. Leighton. For the last hundred years we have 
been going rapidly towards democracy, and what is 
the result ? The destruction of the handicrafts. That 
there are still good pictures painted and good poems 
written proves nothing, there will always be found 
men to sacrifice their lives for a picture or a poem. 
But the decorative arts which are executed in collab- 
oration, and depend for support on the general taste 
of a large number, have ceased to exist. Explain that 
if you can. I'll give you five thousand, ten thousand 
francs to buy a beautiful clock that is not a copy and 
is not ancient, and you can't do it. Such a thing does 
not exist. Look here; I was going up the staircase 
of the Louvre the other day. They were putting up a 
mosaic; it was horrible; every one knows it is hor- 
rible. Well, I asked who had given the order for this 
mosaic, and I could not find out ; no one knew. An 
order is passed from bureau to bureau, and no one 
is responsible ; and it will be always so in a republic, 
and the more republican you are the worse it will be. 



The world is dying of machinery ; that is the great 
disease, that is the plague that will sweep away and 
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destroy civilisation ; man will liave to rise against it 
sooner or later. . . . Capital, unpaid labour, wage- 
slaves, and all tlie rest stuff. . . . Look at these 
plates; they were painted by machinery; they are 
abominable. Look at them. In old times plates were 
painted by the hand, and the supply was necessarily 
limited to the demand, and a china in which there 
was always something more or less pretty, was turned 
out ; but now thousands, millions of plates are made 
more than we want, and there is a commercial crisis ; 
the thing is inevitable. I say the great and the rea- 
sonable revolution will be when mankind rises in re- 
volt, and smashes the machinery and restores the 
handicrafts. 



Goncourt is not an artist, notwithstanding all hia 
affectation and outcries; he is not an artist. II me 
fait I'effet of an old woman shrieking after im- 
mortality and striving to beat down some fragment 
of it with a broom. Once it was a duet, now it is a 
solo. They wrote novels, history, plays, they col- 
lected bric-d-brac they wrote about their bric-a-brac ; 
they painted in water-colours, they etched they 
wrote about their water-colours and etchings; they 
have made a will settling that the bric-a-brac is to be 
sold at their death, and the proceeds applied to found- 
ing a prize for the best essay or novel, I forget which 
it is. They wrote about the prize they are going to, 
found ; they kept a diary, they wrote down everything 
they heard, felt* or saw, radotage de vieille femmej 
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nothing must escape, not the slightest word ; it might 
be that very word that might confer on them im- 
mortality ; everything they heard, or said, must be of 
value, of inestimable value. A real artist does not 
trouble himself about immortality, about everything 
he hears, feels, and says ; he treats ideas and sensa- 
tions as so much clay wherewith to create. 

And then the famous collaboration; how it was 
talked about, written about, prayed about ; and when 
Jules died, what a subject for talk for articles; it all 
went into pot. Hugo's vanity was Titanic, Gon- 
court's is puerile. 

And Daudet \ 

Oh, Daudet, cest de la bouillabaisse. 



Whistler, of all artists, is the least impressionist ; 
the idea people have of his being an impressionist 
only proves once again the absolute inability of the 
public to understand the merits or the demerits 
of artistic work. Whistler's art is absolutely class- 
ical ; he thinks of nature, but he does not see nature ; 
he is guided by his mind, and not by his eyes ; and 
the best of it is he says so. Oh, he knows it well 
enough ! Any one who knows him must have heard 
him say, "Painting is absolutely scientific; it is an 
exact science." And his work is in accord with his 
theory; he risks nothing, all is brought down, ar* 
ranged, balanced, and made one, a well-determined 
mental conception. I admire his work ; I am merely 
showing how he is misunderstood, even by those who 
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think they understand. Does he ever seek a pose that 
Is characteristic of the model, a pose that the model 
repeats of tenor than any other ? Never. He ad- 
vances the foot, puts the hand on the hip, etc., with a 
view to rendering his idea. "Pake his portrait of 
Durct Bid ho ever see Duret in dress clothes? 
Probably not. Did ho ever see Duret with a lady's 
opera cloak? -1 am sure he never did. Is Duret in 
the habit of going to the theatre with ladies? No; 
he is a litterateur who is always in men's society, 
rarely in ladies'. But theso^ facts mattered nothing 
to Whistler "as they matter to Degas, or to Manet. 
Whistler took Durot out of his environment, dressed 
him up, thought out a scheme in a word, painted hie 
idea without concerning himself in the least with the 
model. Mark you, 1 deny that 1 am urging anjf 
fault or flaw; I am merely contending that Whistler'* 
art is not modern art, but ehiRsic artyos, and se- 
verely classical, far more classical than Titian's or 
Volasquoss ; f rom an opposite polo as classical as In- 
gres. No Greek dramatist ever sought the synthesis 
of things more uncompromisingly than Whistler. 
And he is right. Art is not nature. Art is nature 
digested. Art is a sublime excrement* Zola and Qon- 
court cannot, or will not tmdorstand that the artistic 
stomach must be allowed to do its work in its own 
mysterious fash ton. If a man is really an artist he 
will remember what is. nocseasary, forget what is use- 
less; but if ho ho will interrupt his air- 
tistic dippstion, and the result will be a lot of little 
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poet, he gives us bad verse, "which is intolerable. 
Where the original poet put an effect of csesura, the 
translator puts an effect of rhyme; where the orig- 
inal poet puts an effect of rhyme, the translator puts 
an effect of caesura. Take Longfellow's "Dante." 
Does it give as good an idea of the original as our 
prose translation ? Is it as interesting reading ? Take 
Bayard Taylor's translation of "Goethe." Is it read- 
able ? Not to any one with an ear for verse. Will 
any one say that Taylor's would be read if the orig j 
inal did not exist. The fragment translated by Shel- 
ley is beautiful, but then it is Shelley. Look at Swin- 
burne's translations of Villon. They are beautiful 
poems by Swinburne, that is all; he makes Villon 
speak of a "splendid kissing mouth." Villon could 
not have done this unless he had read Swinburne. 
"Heine," translated by James Thomson, is not differ- 
ent from Thomson's original poems ; "Heine," trans- 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin, is doggerel. 



But in English blank verse you can translate quite 
as literally as you could into prose ? 



I doubt it, but even so, the rhythm of the blank 
line would carry your mind away from that of the 
original. 



But if you don't know the original ? 



> W * 
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CHAPTER VIII 

KKTRACT F.EOM A LETTER 

WHY did you not send a letter? We have all 
been writing to you for the last six months, 
but no answer none. Had you written one word 

I would have saved all. The poor concierge was in 
despair ; she said the proprietaire wotild wait if you 
had only said when you were coming back, or if you 
only had let us know what you wished to be done. 

Three quarters rent was due, and no news could be 
obtained of you, so an auction had to be called. It 

nearly broke my heart to see those horrid men tramp* 

ing over the delicate carpets, their coarse faces set 
against the sweet colour of that beautiful English cre- 
tonne. . . . And all the while the pastel by Manet, 
the great hat set like an aureole about the face 
'the eyes deep set in crimson shadow/ *the fan wide- 
spread across the bosom 5 (you see I am quoting your 
own words), looking down, the mistress of that little 
paradise of tapestry. She seemed to resent the intru- 
sion. I looked once or twice half expecting those 
eyes *deep set in crimson shadow' to fill with tears* 
But nothing altered her great dignity; she seemed 
to see all, but as a Buddha she remained impene- 
trable. . . . 
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"I was there the night before the sale. I looked 
through the books, taking notes of those I intended 
to buy those which we used to read together when 
the snow lay high about the legs of the poor faun in 
terre cmie, that laughed amid the frosty boulingrins. 
I found a large packet of letters which I instantly 
destroyed. You should not be so careless ; I wonder 
how it is that men are always careless about their 
letters. 

"The sale was announced for one o'clock. I wore 
a thick veil, for I did not wish to be recognised ; the 
concierge of course knew me, but she can be depended 
upon. The poor old woman was in tears, so sorry 
was she to see all your pretty things sold up. You 
left owing her a hundred francs, but I have paid 
her ; and talking of you we waited till the auctioneer 
arrived. Everything had been pulled down ; the tap- 
estry from the walls, the picture, the two vases I gave 
you were on the table waiting the stroke of the ham- 
mer. And then the men, all the marchands de 
meubles in the quartier, came upstairs, spitting and 
talking coarsely their foul voices went through me. 
They stamped, spat, pulled the things about, nothing 
escaped them. One of them held up the Japanese 
dressing-gown and made some horrible jokes; and 
the auctioneer, who was a humorist, answered, "If 
there are any ladies' men present, we shall have 
some spirited bidding." The pastel I bought, and I 
shall keep it and try to find some excuse to satisfy my 
husband, but I send you the miniature, and I hope 
you will not let it be sold again. There were many 
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other things I should hare liked to have bought but 
I did not dare the organ that you used to play 
hymns on and I waltzes on, the Turkish lamp which 
we could never agree about . . . but when I saw the 
satin shoes which I gave you to carry the night of 
that adorable ball, and which you would not give 
back, but nailed up on the wall on either side of 
your bed and put matches in, I was seized with an 
almost invincible desire to steal them. I don't know 
why, un, caprice de fe.mme. No one but you would 
have ever thought of converting satin shoes into 
match boxes. 1 wore them at that delicious ball ; wo 
danced all night together, and you had an explana- 
tion with my husband (I was a little afraid for a 
moment, but it came out all right), and wo went and 
sat on the balcony in the soft warm moonlight; we 
watched tho glitter of epaulets and gas, the satin 
of tho bodices, the whiteness of passing shoulders; 
wo dreamed the manny darknesses of tho park, the 
fairy light along the lawny spaces, the heavy perfume 
of the flowers, the pink of the camellias; and you 
quoted something: *les cam&lias (hi halcon ressembhnt 
a des dmirs mountnts.' It wan horrid of you: btit 
you always had a knack of rubbing one up the 
wrong way. Then do you not romombor how we 
danced in one room, win la the servants set the other 
out with little tables? That supper was fascinating! 
I Buppone it was thene pleasant remembrances which 
made me wish for the shoes, but I could not summon 
up courage enough to buy them, and the horrid 
people were comparing mo with the pastel ; I suppose 
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I did look a little mysterious with a double veil bound 
across my face. The shoes went with a lot of other 
things and oh, to whom? 

"So now that pretty little retreat in the Rue de 
la Tour des Dames is ended for ever for you and 
me. We shall not see the faun in terre cuite again; 
I was thinking of going to see him the other day, 
but the street is so steep; my coachman advised me 
to spare the horse's hind legs. I believe it is the* 
steepest street in Paris. And your luncheon parties, 
how I did enjoy them, and how Fay did enjoy them 
too ; and what I risked, shortsighted as I am, picking 
my way from the tramcar down to that out-of-the- 
way little street! Men never appreciate the risks 
women run for them. But to leave my letters lying 
about I cannot forgive that. When I told Fay 
she said, 'What can you expect? I warned you 
against flirting with boys. 7 I never did before 
never. 

"Paris is now just as it was when you used to sit 
on the balcony and I read you Browning. You 
never liked his poetry, and I cannot understand why. 
I have found a new poem which I am sure would 
convert you; you should be here. There are lilacs 
in the room and the Mont Valerien is beautiful upon 
a great lemon sky, and the long avenue is merging 
into violet vapour. 

"We have already begun to think of where we 

shall go to this year. Last year we went to P , 

an enchanting place, quite rustic, but within easy 
distance of a casino. I had vowed not to dance, for 
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I had been out every night during the season, but 
the temptation proved irresistible, and I gave way. 
There were two young men here, one the Count of 

B , the other the Marquis of G , one of the 

best families in France, a distant cousin of my hus- 
band. He has written a book which every one says 
is one of the most amusing things that has appeared 
for years, cesi surtout tres Parisien. He paid me 
great attentions, and made my husband wildly jeal- 
ous. I used to go out and sit with him amid the rocks, 
and it was perhaps very lucky for me that he went 
away. We may return there this year; if so, I wish 
you would come and spend a month; there is an 
excellent hotel where you would be very comfortable. 
We have decided nothing as yet. The Duchesse 

de is giving a costume ball ; they say it is going 

to be a most wonderful affair. I don't know what 
money is not going to be spent upon the cotillion. 
I have just got home a fascinating toilette. I am 
going as a Pierrotte; you know, a short skirt and a 
little cap. The Marquise gave a ball some few days 

ago. I danced the cotillion with L , who, as you 

know, dances divinely ; il ma fait la cowr, but it is of 
course no use, you know that. 

"The other night we went to see the Mattre-Forges, 
a fascinating play, and I am reading the book ; I don't 
know which I like the best. I think the play, but 
the book is very good too. Now that is what I call 
a novel ; and I am a judge, for I have read all novels. 
But I must not talk literature, or you will say some- 
thing stupid. I wish you would not make foolish 
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remarks about men that tout-Paris considers the clev- 
erest. It does not matter so much with me, I know 
you, but then people laugh at you behind your back, 
and that is not nice for me. The marquise was here 
the other day, and she said she almost wished you 
would not come on her 'days/ so extraordinary were 
the remarks you made. And by the way, the mar- 
quise has written a book. I have not seen it, but I 
hear that it is really too decollete. She is une femme 
d? esprit, but the way she affiehe's herself is too much 
for any one. She never goes anywhere now without 

le petit D . It is a great pity. 

"And now, my dear friend, write me a nice letter, 
and tell me when you are coming back to Paris. I 
am sure you cannot amuse yourself in that hateful 
London ; the nicest thing about you was that you were 
really tres Parisien. Come back and take a nice 
apartment on the Champs Elysees. You might come 
back for the Duchesse's ball. I will get an invita- 
tion for you, and will keep the cotillion for you. 
The idea of running away as you did, and never tell- 
ing any one where you were going to. I always said 
you were a little cracked. And letting all your things 
be sold ! If you had only told me ! I should like so 
much to have had that Turkish lamp. Yours " 

How like her that letter is, egotistical, vain, fool- 
ish ; no, not foolish narrow, limited, but not foolish ; 
worldly, oh, how worldly ! and yet not repulsively 
so, for there always was in her a certain intensity 
of feeling that saved her from the commonplace, and 
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gave her an inexpressible charm. Yes, she is a 
woman who can feel, and she has lived her life and 
felt it very acutely, very sincerely sincerely ? . . . 
like a moth caught in a gauze curtain 1 Well, would 
that preclude sincerity? Sincerity seems to convey 
an idea of depth, and she was not very deep, that 
is quite certain. I never could understand her; 
a little brain that span rapidly and hummed a pretty 
humming tune. But no, there was something mo:re 
in her than that. She pften said things that I 
thought clever, things that I did not forget, things 
that I should like to put into books. But it was not 
brain power ; it was only intensity of feeling nerv- 
ous feeling. I don't know . . . perhaps. . . . Sh 
has lived her life . . . yes, within certain limits she 
has lived her life. None of us do more than that 
True. I remember the first time I saw her. Sharp, 
little, and merry a changeable little sprite. I 
thought she had ugly hands; so she has, and yet 1 
forgot all about her handa before I had known her 
a month. It is now seven years ago. How time 
passes 1 I was vary young then. What battles we 
have had, what quarrels 1 Still we had good times 
together. She never lost sight of ma, but no intru- 
sion ; far too clever for that. 1 never got the better 
of her but once * - . once T did, enfinf She soon 
made up for lost ground. I wonder what the charm 
was. I did not think her pretty, 1 did not think 
her clever; that I know. . . , I never knew if she 
cared for mo, never. Thoro were moments when . . * 
Curious, febrile, subtle little creature, oh, infinitely 
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subtle, subtle in everything, in her sensations subtle; 
I suppose that was her charm, subtleness. I never 
knew if she cared for me, I never knew if she hated 
her husband, one never knew her, I never knew 
how she would receive me. The last time I saw 
her . . . that stupid American would take her down- 
stairs, no getting rid of him, and I was hiding be- 
hind one of the pillars in the Hue de Bivoli, my 
hand on the cab door. However, she could not blame 
me that time and all the stories she used to invent 
of my indiscretions ; I believe she used to get them 
up for the sake of the excitement. She was awfully 
silly in some ways, once you got her into a certain 
line ; that marriage, that title, and she used to think 
of it night and day. I shall never forget when she 
went into mourning for the Count de Chambord. 
And her tastes, oh, how bourgeois they were ! That 
salon ; the flagrantly modern clock, brass work, eight 
hundred francs on the Boulevard St. Germain, the 
cabinets, brass work, the rich brown carpet, and the 
furniture set all round the room geometrically, the 
great gilt mirror, the ancestral portrait, the arms 
and crest everywhere, and the stuffy bourgeois sense 
of comfort; a little grotesque no doubt; the me- 
chanical admiration for all that is about her, for the 
general atmosphere, the Figaro, that is to say Albert 
Wolf, VTiomme le plus spirituel de Paris, c'est-ctrdire, 
dans le monde, the success of Georges Ohnet and the 
talent of Gustave Dore. But with all this vulgarity 
of taste certain appreciations, certain ebullitions of 
sentiment, within the radius of sentiment certain ele- 
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rations and depravities, depravities in the legiti* 
mate sense of the word, that is to say, a revolt against 
the commonplace. . . . 

Ha, ha, ha ! how I have been dreaming. I wish I 

had not been awoke from my reverie, it was pleasant. 

The letter just read indicates, if it does not clearly 
tell, the changes that have taken place in my life ; and 
it is only necessary to say that one morning, a few 
months ago, when my servant brought me some 
summer honey and a glass of milk to my bedside, she 
handed me an unpleasant letter. My agent's hand- 
writing, even when I knew the envelope contained 
a cheque, has never quite failed to produce a sen- 
sation of repugnance in me; so hateful is any 
sort of account, that I avoid as much as possible 
even knowing how I stand at my banker's. There-- 
fore the odour of honey and milk, so evocative of 
fresh flowers and fields, was spoilt that morning for 
me; and it was some time before I slipped on that 
beautiful Japanese dressing-gown, which I shall 
never see again, and read the odious epistle. 

That some wretched farmers and miners should 
refuse to starve, that 1 may not be deprived of my 
demirtansG at Tortoni's; that I may not bo forced 
to leave this beautiful retreat, my cat and my python 
monstrous. And those wretched creatures will find 
moral support in England; they will find pity I 

Pity, that moat vile of all vile virtues, has never 
boon known to me. The great pagan world I love 
knew it not Now the world proposes to interrupt 
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the terrible austere laws of nature which ordain 
that the weak shall he trampled upon, shall he ground 
into death and dust, that the strong shall be really 
strong, that the strong shall he glorious, sublime. 
A little bourgeois comfort, a little bourgeois sense 
of right, cry the moderns. 

Hither the world has been drifting since the com- 
ing of the pale socialist of G-alilee ; and this is why 
I hate Him, and deny His divinity. His divinity 
is falling, it is evanescent in sight of the goal He 
dreamed; again He is denied by His disciples. 
Poor fallen God! I, who hold nought else pitiful, 
pity Thee, Thy bleeding face and hands and feet, 
Thy hanging body; Thou at least art picturesque, 
and in a way beautiful in the midst of the sombre 
.mediocrity, towards which Thou hast drifted for 
two thousand years, a flag ; and in which Thou shalt 
find Thy doom as I mine, I, who will not adore 
Thee and cannot curse Thee now. For verily Thy 
life and Thy fate has been greater, stranger and 
more Divine than any man's has been. The chosen 
people, the garden, the betrayal, the crucifixion, and 
the beautiful story, not of Mary, but of Magdalen. 
The God descending to the harlot ! Even the great 
pagan world of marble and pomp and lust and 
cruelty, that my soul goes out to and hails as the 
grandest, has not so sublime a contrast to show us as 
this. 

Come to me, ye who are weak. The Word went 
forth, the terrible disastrous Word, and before it 
fell the ancient gods, and the vices that they repre- 
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sent, and which I revere, are cmteast now in the 
world of men ; the Word went forth, and the world 
interpreted the Word, blindly, ignorantly, savagely, 
for two thousand years, but nevertheless nearing 
every day the end the end that Thoxi in Thy divine 
intelligence foresaw, that finds its voice to-day 
(enormous though the antithesis may be, 1 will say 
it) in the Pall Mall Gazette. What fate has been. 
like Thine ? Betrayed by Judas in the garden, denied 
by Peter before the cock crew, crucified between 
thieves, and mourned for by a harlot, and then sent 
bound and bare, nothing changed, nothing altered, in 
Thy ignominious plight, forthward in the world's 
van the glory and symbol of a man's now idea Pity. 
Thy day ia closing in, but the heavens are now wider 
aflame with Thy light than ever before Thy light, 
which I, a pagan, standing on the last verge of th 
old world, declare to bo darkness, the coming night of 
pity and justice which is imminent, which is the 
twentieth century. The boarors 'have relinquished 
Thy cross, they leave Thee in the hour of Thy uni- 
versal triumph, Thy crown of thorns is falling, Thy 
face is buffeted with blows, and not even a reed is 
placed in Thy hand for sceptre; only 1 and mine 
are by Thee, wo who shall perish with Thee, in the 
ruin Thou hast created. 

Injustice we worship; all that lifts us out of the 
miseries of life is the sublime fruit of injustice* 
Every immortal deed was an act of fearful injustice; 
the world of grandeur, of triumph, of courage, of 
lofty aspiration, was built up oa injustice. Man 
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nese in Japan and elsewhere, to save from destruction 
one drawing by Hokee. Again I say that all we 
deem sublime in the world's history are acts of in- 
justice; and it is certain that if mankind does not 
relinquish at once, and for ever, its vain, mad, and 
fatal dream, of justice, the world will lapse into 
barbarism. England was great and glorious, because 
England was unjust, and England's greatest son was 
the personification of injustice Cromwell. jj 

But the old world of heroes is over now. The 
skies above us are dark with sentimentalism, the 
sand beneath us is shoaling fast, we are running 
with streaming canvas upon ruin; all ideals have 
gone; nothing remains to us for worship but the 
Mass, the blind, inchoate, insatiate Mass; fog and 
fn land before us, we shall founder in putrefying 
mud, creatures of the ooze and rushes about ua 
we, the groat ship that has floated up from the 
antique world. Oh, for the antique world, its plain 
passion, its plain joys in the sea, where the Triton 
blew a plaintive blast, and the forest where the 
whiteness of the nymph was seen escaping! We 
are weary of pity, we are weary of being good; 
we are weary of tears and effusion, and our refuge- 
the British Museum is the wide sea shore and the 
wind of the ocean. There, there is real joy in the 
flesh ; oiir statues are naked, btit wo arc ashamed, and 
our nakedness is indecency: a fair, frank soul is 
mirrored in those fauns and nymphs; and how 
strangely enigmatic is the soul of the antique world, 
the bare, barbarous soul of beauty and of might! 
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CHAPTKtt IX 

BUT neither Apollo nor Buddha could help or 
Have mo* Ouo iu hi exquisite balance of body, 
a skylark-like of eternal Iwauty, stood lightly 

advancing; the other nat 8ombrouly contemplating, 
calm as a beautiful ovuuing. I looked for sorrow in 
the of the pastelthe beautiful pastel that 

to fill with a real presence the rich autumnal 
where the jays darted and ac reamed. The 
twisted columns of the bed rose, burdt^ntui with 
weight of frlwg< and tnirttunti, tho python devoured 
a guinea pig, thti !nt I him; tho gri*at white 

cat came to me. I nuid all thin itiiwt go, iittmt hence- 
forth be to me an abandotuHi dr<tum t n Komethtng, 
not more real than ti iiuii<ir mtKlitutton. So IHI it, 
and, as characteristic of me, I broke ulth Paris 
suddenly, without warning anyone. I knew in my 
heart of heartu that I nhould never return, but no 
word was 8{K)ken, and I continued n plcnuunt de- 
lusion with mynelf ; I told my rowriVn/c* that I would 
return in a month, 1 loft ill to bo w>ld, brutally 
sold by auction, is the letter I rend in the 
dhapter charmingly and toucbingly 

Not to Marshall did I confide my foreboding 
that Paris would out of my life, it would 
bo with me a beautiful memory, but 
never more a practical delight. He and I no 
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longer living together ; we had parted a second time, 
but thi$ time without bitterness of any kind ; lie had 
learnt to feel that I wanted to live alone, and had 
moved away into the Latin quarter, whither I made 
occasional expeditions. I accompanied him once to 
the old haunts, but various terms of penal servitude 
had scattered our friends, and I could not interest 
myself in the new. Nor did Marshall himself inter- 
est mo as he had once done. To my eager taste, he 
had grown just a little trite. My affection for him 
was as deep and sincere as ever; were I to meet 
him now 1 would grasp his hand and hail him with 
firm, loyal f rierulship ; but I had made friends in 
the Nouvollo Athones- who interested me passionately, 
and my thoughts were absorbed by and set on new 
ideals, which Marshall had failed to find sympathy 
for, or even to imderstand. I had introduced him 
to Degas and Manet, but ho had spoken of Jules 
Loffivre and Bouguereau, and generally shown him- 
self incapable of any higher education; he could 
not enter where 1 had entered, and this was aliena- 
tion. We could no longer von talk of the same peo- 
ple ; when 1 npoko of a certain marquise, he answered 
with an indifferent "Do you really think so? ?? and 
proceeded to drag ma away from my glitter of satin 
to the dinginess of print dresses. It was more than 
alienation, it was almost separation ; but ho was still 
my friend, he was the man, and h always will be, 
to whom my youth, with all its aspirations, waa 
most closely united. So I turned to say good-bye 
to him and to my past life. Rap rap rap 1 
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14 Who's there T 



"Tve got n 

"N'wer mind your modol. Open the door. How 
are youf what an* you painting" 

"Thin; what do you think of iff* 

"It is prettily composed, 1 think it will come 
out all right, i nm going to Knghtnd*, coma to say 
good-bya" 

"doing to England! What will you do in .'Eng- 
land '<" 

"I have to go itkmt money nmtUin*; very tire- 
some. 1 had really U'gun to fcirgtit there was such 
a place. 1 ' 

"Hut you an nut going In ntav there? 1 * 

"Oh, no! 11 

"You will ho junt in time to w<* the Academy." 

The cojiveraation turned cm urt, and wo timthatl- 
oiricul for mi hour. At la^t MnrHhnll miid t "I urn 
really 8orr\% old chap, hut 1 inunt iiind you away; 
there'a thut inoc!il/ J 

The girl nt waiting, her pale hsdr hanging dowa 
her hack, a very picture of dincontent. 

"Send her away." 

"I naked her to coino out to dinnor/ 1 

a l>~ u her * . . Well, mind, I mint 

last evening with you; you bath dint 

with me. Je quilte /*am Remain 

longtemps; je nm 

mon ami: m m^ 

perms.ltre, mademoiselle, je Im 
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diner; nous passerons la soiree ensemble si cela 
est agreable?** 

ef Je veux bien, monsieur." 

Poor Marie! Marshall and I were absorbed iix 
each other and art. It was always so. We dined 
in a gargotte, and afterwards we went to a students* 
ball; and it seems like yesterday. I can see the 
moon sailing through a clear sky, and on the pave- 
ment's edge Marshall's beautiful, slim, manly figure, 
and Marie's exquisite gracefulness. She was Le~ 
f&vro's Chloo; so every one sees her now. Her end 
was a tragic one. She invited her friends to dinner, 
and with the few pence that remained she bought 
some boxes of matches, boiled them, and drank the 
water. No one knew why; some said it was love. 

I wont to London in an exuberant necktie, a tiny 
hat; I wore large trousers and a Capoul beard; and 
I looked, I believe, as unlike an Englishman as a 
drawing by Grovin. In the smoking-room of Mor- 
ley ? s Hotel I mot my agent, an immense nose, and 
a wisp of hair drawn over a bald skull. He ex- 
plained, after some hesitation, that I owed him a 
few thousands, and that the accounts were in, his 
portmanteau. I suggested taking thorn to a solicitor 
to have them examined. The solicitor advised me 
strongly to contest thorn. I did not take the ad- 
vice, but raised some money instead, and so the 
matter ended so far as the immediate future was 
concerned. The years the most impressionable, from 
twenty to thirty, when the senses and the mind are 
the widest awake^ I, the moat impressionable of 
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human beings, hud spent in Franco, not among Eng- 
lish residents, but among that which in the quintes- 
sence of the nation; I, not an indifferent spectator, 
but an enthusiast, striving heart and soul to identify 
himself with his environment, to shake himself free 
from race and kmnttt^e and to recreate himnelf as it 
wore in the womb of a now nationality, assuming its 
ideals, its morals, and its modeH of thought, and I 
hud succeeded Htrangoly well, and when I returned 
home England was u new eotmtry to me; I had! as it 
ware, forgotten everything. Kvery aspect of street 
and suburban pirdon wan new to me; of the manner 
of life of Londoner* I know nothing. ThU sounds 
incredible, but it is so; 1 saw, but 1 could realise 
nothing. I went into ti drawing-room, but everything 
far awsiy- ii dream, a presentment, nothing 
more; I, was in touch with nothing; of this thoughts 
and feelings of those I met I could tutderstand noth- 
ing, nor txmld I KympatltiHe with thi*m: an F*iiglish- 
man was at that time as much cwt of my mental 
reach as an Esquimaux would; bo now. Wouuw warn 
nearer to ma than men, and I will tttktt thin oppor- 
tunity to note my observation, for I am nut aware 
that any on hits observed that the difference 
between the two is found in the men, not in the 

woman. French and Engltnh women urci psychologi- 
cally very similar; the standpoint from which they, 
mm life in the the thought* and 

amuse them ; but the attitude of a Frenchman's mind 
is absolutely to that of tin Englishman ; they 

on either of a two dif- 
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f erent in colour, form, and temperament ; -two ideas 
destined to remain irrevocably separate and distinct. 
I have heard of writing and speaking two lan- 
guages equally well: this was impossible to me, and 
I am convinced that if I had remained two more 
years in France I should never have been able to 
identify my thoughts with the language I am now 
writing in, and I should have written it as an alien. 
As it was I only just escaped this detestable fate. 
And it was in the last two years, when I began to 
write French verse and occasional cJironiques in the 
papers, that tho great damage was done. I remem- 
ber very well indeed one day, while arranging an 
act of a play 1 was writing with a friend, finding 
suddenly to my surprise that 1 could think more 
easily and rapidly in French than in English; but 
with all this 1 did not learn French. I chattered, 
and 1 felt intensely at home in it; yes, I could 
write a sonnet or a ballade almost without a slip, btit 
my prose required a good deal of alteration, for a 
greater command of language is required to write in 
prose than in verse. I found this in French and 
also in English. For when I returned from, Paris, 
my English terribly corrupt with French ideas and 
forms of thought, 1 could write acceptable English 
verse, but even ordinary newspaper prose was be- 
yond my reach, and an attempt I made to write a 
novel drifted into a miserable failure; but the fol- 
lowing poems opened to me the doors of a firat-claes 
London newspaper, and 1 was at once entrusted with 
some important critical work: 
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TUB BWKETNKBB OP THE FAST 

As ft&Uom wii It'll from their prison 
For the, fiiliit line. of tliii 

1 look to tlm pant re-arien, 
A ml joy a eomo over in 

tilt! mm birds from their 



I lova licit tin* indelicate 
Tltti futuru** unknown to our 

To 'tiny ii 'llm lifo of tho funiinnt t 
But tlm in a hnvon of r*t- 

Tho of ttift aro tii 

The of Hit l better 

Than the w te^l&j, 

^is hotier t purer, ami ll.tir 

To on tltti ilirlnii where wo 

For tliti wt obey. 



Thert art no <!eee|it!onii or 

Antl the.ro mil Is lovely ami stilly 

No grief nor 

N0r no life ran fulfil, 

But from ill 



of ttit hour 

Tempti tii debauch, 
Ani we joy la * 

Knowing can 

Owr tilt of the 

Bat or 

In to tlit wlMowti 
Our with 

We cry, in tli* l 

Tfetrt It Its r th 
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NOSTALGIA 

FAIE were the dreamful days of old, 

When in, the summer's sleepy shade, 
Beneath the beeches on the wold, 

The shepherds lay and gently played 
Music to maidens, who, afraid, 

Drew all together rapturously, 
Their white soft hands like white leaves laid, 

In the old dear days of Aready. 

Men were not then as they are now 

Haunted and terrified by creeds, 
They sought not then, nor eared to know 

The end thut as a xnagnot leads, 
Nor told with austere fingers beads, 

Nor reasoned with their grief and glee, 
But rioted in pleasant meads 

In the old dear days of Aready. 

The future may bo wrong or right, 

The present is distinctly wrong, 
For life and love have lost delight, 

And bitter evan is our song; 
And year by year gray doubt grows strong, 

And death is all that Booms to dree. 
Wherefore with weary hearts we long 

For the old dear days of Aready. 

XNVQX 

Glories and triumphs no 'or shall cease, 

But men may sound the hoavons and sea, 
On thing In lout for ayo -the peaea 

Of the old clear days of Aready. 

And so It was that I camo to settle down in a 
Strand lodging-house, determined to devote myself 
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fa literature, awl to ueeept the hardship* tif a Uteri 
lift*. 1 had l*en playing long enon^h, and now I \ 
resolved to HHJ what 1 eon Id tlo in tint world of wo 
1 anxioiu for pnwf, |*erewpti>ry prtof, of ; 

ntptirtH or uteapaeity, A t*Hk! No. I retjui; 
an immediate answer, ttftd jimranliwti alono ei 
mti that. Ho I roasw>MHi in tlw Strand bclgl; 
hottm*. And what U*d iiti! t that houw'4 (-hun 
or A fritmil 1 ^ nvoinnunuiatumf 1 fnf|,*t*L It ^ 
tinc**ufortahh% liitit*tn% uisd not wry <*h*an: I 
tin all urti curioutt whin txainit 

Li*i mti tcill jciit my rtNiutft. Tim i 

ii d**al I^iii^f than it wi< 

it jKiinilItil with di*iil llit* tlwil WJIH paitu 
ft light hrown; ht*hind it tln*re n lurft* )nnlnx> 
flit floor rtiviwd with ti rurjiwt, mnl 

Ing lied iti fins itiiildlii of lliti floor. Uut n< 

to t\o tiliiig rt*in a iwdroum whirh ^ 

kit l\r ttn uttitlitifi ti wwk; tlu* partition w 
wnn ti thin that I nnthl lit*iif vt*ry xnoiimwnt 
cHtntpant miitli% Tim proximity intoliJrahU^ ti 
imnttutlly 1 dtvJdtnl on t4*n to i 

r^iit, and I tw^niiti* tin* finv^w^if of tl* tniflri! II 
In tlia rtxtm itln i* niti livnl a pretty youn^ wont 
an nt tli Havoy llitnitrt*. Slut had n pin 

And h to phiy in th stmrisin 

and in tltti lift.ttriiiwifi, friend* fntn flws thoa 

- U$UH! to <iini and MW ln*r; ttnd Kinma f tliti nui 
of-all-work, iwi*d to tttwii tip ltit*ir tea; tiiil f < 
th ehttttttring and ttm Fi^ir I*- - 

she had only two n to live ost, but i 
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was always in high spirits except wlien she could not 
pay the hire of her piano; and I am sure that she 
now looks back with pleasure and thinks of those 
days as very happy ones. 

She was a tall girl, a thin figure, and she had 
large hrown eyes ; she liked young men, and she hoped 
that Mr. Gilbert would give her a line or two in 
his next opera. Often have I come out on the land- 
ing to meet her ; we used to sit on those stairs talk- 
ing, long after midnight, of what? of oxir land- 
lady, of the theatre, of the most suitable ways of 
enjoying ourselves in life. One night she told mq 
she was married ; it was a solemn moment. I asked 
in a sympathetic voice why she was not living with 
her husband. She told me, but the reason of the 
separation 1 have forgotten in the many similar rea- 
sons for separations and partings which have since 
been confided to mo. The landlady bitterly resented 
our intimacy, and I believe Miss I/- was charged 
indirectly for her conversations with me in the bill. 
On the first floor there was a largo sitting-room and 
bedroom, solitary rooms that were nearly always un- 
let. The landlady's parlour was on the ground floor, 
her bedroom was next to it, and further on was the 
entrance to the kitchen stairs, whence ascended Mrs, 
S ? s brood of children, and Emma, the awful 
servant, with tea things, many various smells, that of 
ham and eggs predominating. 

Emma, I remember you you are not to be for- 
gotten tip at five o'clock every morning, scouring, 
washing, cooking, dressing those infamous children ; 
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seventeen houra at least out of the? twenty- four at 
the Iwdk and call of landlady, lodgcra, and quar- 
lulling children; wovonteen hcmrM at least out of the 
twenty-four drudging in that horrible kitclum, run- 
ning up with eoaln and break fat mid cans 
df hot water; down on your before a grate, 
pulling out the cinders with thoao hands can I call 
them hands The lodgem Homctimctt throw you a 
kind word, but never one that m'ogniHed that you 
ware akin to u, only the pity that might IMI extended 
to a And i used to you all ortn of cruel 
questions, 1 ctiriiius to know the depth of ant* 
tnaiimn you had mink to f or rather out of which you 
Intel never been riuHtu). And you generally annwered 
inncK^ently and nai'voly omnigli. Hut Homottmen my 
were too eriidfi, mtd they ntruck through tho 
thick hide into tho quick, into tint human, and you 
winced a little; but thin rarely, for you 
vary nearly, oh, very nearly an animal : your tempera- 
ment and intotHgimcti jut that of a that hiii 
picked tip a ntantor, wot n rt>al iiuwter, but u make- 
shift who may turn it out at any moment, 
Dickens would nonttmimtnltHo or laugh over you ; 1 do 
neither. I merely you nn of tho 
of civilisation. You looktHlweU, to le candid, 
you looked neither young nor old; hard work had 
obliterated tho of tho and 
Itft you in round numbtirii over thirty. 
Your hair mldinh brown, intti your 

plain ti in Kiiglish, 

The rest of a of and 
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when you rushed tip stairs I saw something that did 
not look like legs ; a horrible rush that was of yours, 
a sort of cart-horse like bound. I have spoken 
angrily to you ; I have heard others speak angrily to 
you, but never did that sweet face of yours, for it was 
a sweet face that sweet, natural goodness that is 
so sublime -lose its expression of perfect and un- 
failing kindness. Words convey little sense of the 
real horrors of the reality. Life in your case meant 
this: to be born in a slum, and to leave it to work 
seventeen hours a day in a lodging-house; to be a 
Londoner, but to know only the slum in which you 
were born and the few shops in the Strand at which 
the landlady dealt. To know nothing of London 
meant in your case not to know that it was not Eng- 
land; England and London! yoti could not distin- 
guish between them. Was England an island or a 
mountain? you had no notion. I remember when 
you heard that Miss L was going to America, 
you asked me, and the question was sxiblime: "Is 
she going to travel all night ? 7? You had heard peo- 
ple speak of travelling all night, and that was all 
you knew of travel or any place that was not the 
Strand. I asked you if you went to church, and you 
said "No, it makes my eyes bad." I said, "But you 
don't read; you can't read." "No, but I have to 
look at titie book.** 1 asked you if you had heard 
of God; you. hadn't; but when I pressed you on 
the point you suspected 1 was laughing at you, and 
you would not answer, and when 1 tried you again 
on the subject I could see that the landlady had been 
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telling you what to say* But you had not undorntood, 

your conscious* ignoranre, grown conmnnim within 

tho laat couple of day*, wen moro pitiful than 

your unconKcioiui ignorawo when you answered that 

you couldn't go to church because it made your 

bad. It in a tliittf* 1 to know nothing; for in- 

gtanco, to livo lit London to, huvo no notion of 

the HOUMO of (\mtmon8, nor indeed of tho Quoon, 

ji^rluifii that slui in u rith huly; tho pciHee 

you knew what a polimnnn Inn-atiHo you 

to I m*nt to fVfrh ont tt nmho an organ-man 

or a ChriHty tntiwtrcl mw OIL To know of nothing 

but ii dark ktt'htii, |tnitt\\ and iuunm, dirty 

children; to work wv<ntri*n hurn u day itnd to got 

chtmtttti tnit of vonr wagiM; t*t ntwwi'r, whn axkod, 

why you did not got fc >mr WSI^IM or U*avo If you 

wwn't paid, that %nt "didn't know litiw Mrn. H 

would got on without tttt 1 ,** 

Thin woittuu own I yuu firty {nmnd^ I think, HO I 
eaktittital it from what you tulil mt*; miil wt you did 
not lika to linivo l*r lr;ttw ym did 'not kmw how 
she would gift on without ywi. Suliliiiu* Htuptdity! 
At this point your httttlHgwuw ntttppod. 1 roiintifiliw 
you oiic % ii of ii half'huttday ; 1 tjuwtionod you, 

and I found your iilt*a of it half holiday wan to toko 
tho children fur a walk and buy thrift HOWIO 
I told my brother of he Etiintii out 

for a balf-luitulay! why, you might an wdl a 

muki a holiday. Tim brutal, but it was 

admirably dtweriptiv of you. Yi*, yni ant a mute, 
Is no in you ; you arts n of bttJfdt% 
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a drudge too horrible for anything but work ; and I 
suppose, all things considered^ that the fat landlady 
with a dozen children did well to work you seventeen 
hours a day, and cheat you out of your miserable 
wages. You had no friends; you could not have a 
friend unless it were some forlorn cat or dog; but 
you once spoke to me of your brother, who worked 
in a potato store, and I was astonished, and I won- 
dered if he were as awful as you. Poor Emma! 
I shall never forget your kind heart and your un- 
failing good humour ; you were bom beautifully good 
as a rose is born with perfect perfume; you were 
as unconscious of your goodness as the rose of its 
perfume. And you were taken by this fat landlady 
as 7 Arry takes a rose and sticks it in his tobacco- 
reeking coat; and you will be thrown away, shut 
out of doors when health fails you, or when, over- 
come by base usage, you take to drink. There is no 
hope for you; even if you were treated better and, 
paid your wages there would bo no hope. That 
forty pounds even, if they wore given to you, would 
bring you no good fortune. They would bring the 
idle Ion/for, who scorns you now as something too 
low for even his kisses, hanging about your Heels 
and whispering in your ears. And his whispering 
would drive you mad, for your kind heart longs for 
kind words ; and then when he had spent your money 
and cast you off in despair, the gin shop and, the 
river would do the rest. Providence is very wi*o 
after all, and your beat destiny is your present one. 
We cannot add a pain, nor can we take away a pain; 
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wa may tiller, but wti cannot subtract nor oven 
viatq. Hut what triunniH are llitmc; who boliwoe In 
philanthropy nowiidavH I 



* * * 

"Oomo in." 

<% C )h, it in you, Kmma r f 

**Apo you g*5fi|^ to t 

< Whnt can i ImwT 

**\W1K yt k r can 'avo n chop or a Htt*nk. 



at homo to-iluy, si 



<4 Yc^ ? yt-T run 'avo a nUuik, or it chop, or f> 

**t)h yc#, I know; well then, Fll have a c4iop. And 
now tell tni% Ktntna % how in your young man it I 
hear you Imvo {*ot one, you wtmt out with him the 
cthor ni|rlii ?> 

'Who tiild yt*r that f* 

"Ah, never mind; I hoar every ill I ng. 11 

<<! I know, frniit \llrn t** -- -.** 

c< WeIl| fftl! fiie ? ltw did yuii HH*t lam, who in- 
troduced him 'f * 

|4 I *tm a I win tt-coming from Ilia public 

with Ilia Iwtir fur dinnur/ 9 

"And what did ho 

"IIo mo if I f no. And 

bi oomo round down llio ttvtititng* 11 

"And ha you outf* 

"And whoru did you g> I 11 

went for a on ttia Kmbafikment*" 

when it h fur you i* f 
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"He said he was coming last evening, but he 
didn't." 

"Why didn't he?" 

"I dunno ; I suppose because I haven't time to go 

out with him. So it was Miss L that told you; 

T^ell, you do 'ave chats on the stairs. I suppose you 
likes talking to ? er." 

"I like talking to everybody, Emma; I like talk- 
ing to you." 

"Yes, but not as you talks to 'er; I 'ears you jes 
do 'ave fine times. She said this morning that she 
had not seen you for this last two nights- that you 
had forgotten ? er, and I was to tell yer." 

"Very well, I'll come out to-night and speak to> 
her." 

"And missus is so wild about it, and she daren't 
say nothing 'cause she thinks yer might go." 

-H- ' * * * * 

A young man in a house full of women must be 
almost supernaturally unpleasant if he does not oe- 
cupy a groat deal of their attention. Certain at least 
it is that I was tlio point of interest in that house; 
and 1 found there that the practice of virtue is not 
so disagreeable as many young men think it. The 
fat landlady hovered round my doors,, and I obtained 
perfectly fresh eggs by merely keeping her at her 
distance; the pretty adtress, with whom 1 used to 
sympathise with on the stairs at midnight, loved me 
better, and our intimacy was more strange and subtle, 
because it was pure, and it wae not quit unpleasant 
to know that the awful servant dreamed of me as 
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she might of it star, or aouwthing equally uuat- 
t&inahlo; hut the landlady'* daughter, u nanty girl 
of fifteen, annoml m< with ht*r ogling, which was 
E littlo revolting, hut flit* rest wan, and I H|>oak quito 
candidly, not wholly unplea&tnt. It wan imi uriHto- 
cratic, it IH trw\ hut, I njHat, It \vjw not unpleus- 
ant, nor cki 1 tH*tIin* that any young mu, howevor 
refined % would hav found It unphnisiant. 

But If 1 wa otTorvd 11 ohoici* lH*twiin a i4iop and 

in Ilia evontn^, in th morning 1 had to dtridci 

and imt*tm tmd bnaitt and A 

at tho door, "Niii o*rlcH*k, nir; *ot water 

sir; what will you huvo ftr hroakfu^t C * "What can 

1 havoK" "Anything you Hk**, ^ir* Von <*an have 

and or ^ - ** ** Anything ol^t* f * PtiuHe. 

"Woll, ir t vein ran havo niut butum, or - -* 1 

"Well, Fit Iwvt* and hurtm." 

The m^iiiiHl In inn likii rut imhu*, dark und 

wandering m oiuiiiiH) dinvtwl, with just tin wiIontl 
rift of *<*n an if through an iM**iwiititI c*rovi<te, 
so different front tlw UmlovnnU witit*iiliig out into 
bright with fiitintiiiiw mid clmuto of fo- 

liage. The iiiodtM cif lift! wiirti i* wm*ntiaHy op(K)mxi. 
I am thinking now of intttlK^timl nttlwr than phys- 
ical oomforte. 1 ecnUd put tip with lodging 
food, but I found it difficult to forego the 

of tho Tim I 

of the tavern* 

ago tho (21uh tibe 

TaTem f then all literary has 

in London, latently founded^ 
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and their leather arm-chairs have begotten Mr. Qosse ; 
but the tavern gave the world Villon and Marlowe. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. What is wanted is 
enthusiasm and devil-may-careism ; and the very 
aspect of a tavern is a snort of defiance at the hearth, 
the leather arm-chairs are so many salaams to it. I 
ask, Did any one ever see a gay club room? Can 
any one imagine such a thing? You can't have a 
club room without mahogany tables, you can't have 
mahogany tables without magazines Longman's, 
with a serial by Rider Haggard, the Nineteenth 
Century, with an article, "The Rehabilitation of the 
Pimp in Modern Society/' by W. E. Gladstone a 
dtilness that's a purge to good spirits, an aperient to 
enthusiasm ; in a word, a dulness that's worth a thou- 
sand a year* You can't have a club without a waiter 
in red plush and silver salver in his hand ; then you 
can't bring a lady to a club, and you have to get into 
a corner to talk about them. Therefore I say a 
club is dull. 

As the hearth and home grew all-powerful it be- 
came impossible for the husband to tell his wife that 
he was going to the tavern ; everyone can go to the 
tavern, and no place in England whore everyone can 
go is considered respectable. This is the genesis of 
the Club out of the Housewife by Respectability. 
Nowadays every one is respectablejockeys, betting- 
men, actors, and even actresses. Mrs. Kendal takes 
her children to visit a duchess, and has naughty 
chorus girls to tea, and tells them of the joy of re- 
spectability. There is only one class left that is not 
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** \ will ftumtmb brforo long; how 

i \ the* transformation will Im I can't say, but 

4 ; 1 know an editor or f.wo who would lift of an 

I s firth*!** on tltc* {wbjivt. 

| j UwpivtahUity ! u mtlmrimn villa, a piano in the 

) > drawing rttom, anil pin# limtii* In dinner* Knelt 

I J tliiiifm iirtt tii iltiiilii viry ^xtvllrnt, hnt tht\v tlo not 

f ^ proinoti) Iiitt*iwity *>f fin*Hi% fervour of iitiiul; and 

IIH itrt i* in 5tMIf mi ttiitrry it^ntttst tin* nnttuality 
of hunmn t*xktriin% it would li* wi!l that, tho life of 
tho artist *!u>uld ho u prartiral {irtift^t n^ainnt thcj 
aiH*iiltiHl ilt*i*t*iiri4 of lilV; ami ho nui lYt proliint 
By frjiit*iiti!ig n tavrn and tnttttii^ hw t*luh. In tho 
pat tho artist hits always i*t 4 n an tattntHt ; it u only 
liittttfly lit* haH lw*cHi!i dotawtimttni, anil judging hy 
n^tilfs, it k t-Jinir that if Itohomiani.Hin 5 not u nico" 
sify it ii* nl Iwitft tit adjuvant. For if lonj? mid 

gwwml diHHolttti*m*iw wt nit iiid litid n way to 

lliiiiiftlit, why havtt tln\v li*n mt lonjr hin cluir* 
If lover** wi>ro t4 nmt^nry for tho 
dovolopuunit of IMHSI, iinv4*IJiit % mid m'triMf*, why have 
they alwuyti hud Kit{i{lif* f CSt^ir^ KHot, 

tltorgti Hand, Jlii*lttl f Kiintl Mm. Kwiditl 
ohildron till tiny and to play Konuliud at night* 

What ififntuattun v what rtdiruUnw *ndtiivottrl To 
tho !if % iitttifitl wtMidiiitsd fiiiititi and f hi) tikm of 
tho trauHfuruuittcm, ti woman munt hnw ntnniHi f for 
only tlmmgh tttn iitny wti tlte rlnirtit of iniio- 

eenco. To plity Itosiilind A womtm havo had 

more than ono lovtsr, iinti if liwni to 

la tki mud hm rfiti will 
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done a great deal to qualify herself for the part. The 
ecstatic Sara makes no pretence to virtue, she intro- 
duces her son to an English duchess, and throws over 
a nation for the love of Richepein, she can, therefore, 
say as none other 

cf Ce n'est plus qu'une ardeur dans mes veines eaehe, 
C'est Venus tout enti&re & sa proie attach6e. ;> 

Swinburne, when he dodged about London, a lively 
young dog, wrote "Poems and Ballads," and "Chaste- 
lard," since he has gone to live at Putney, he has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, and pub- 
lished an interesting little volume entitled, "A Cen- 
tury of Rondels," in which he continues his plaint 
about his mother the sea. 

Respectability is sweeping the picturesque out of 
life; national costumes are disappearing. The kilt 
is going or gone in the highlands, and the smock in 
the southlands, even the Japanese are becoming 
jihristian and respectable; in another quarter of a 
century silk hats and pianos will be found in every 
house in Jeddo. Too true that universal uniformity 
is the future of the world; and when Mr. Morris 
speaks of the democratic art to be when the world is 
socialistic, I ask, whence will the unfortunates draw 
their inspiration? To-day our plight is pitiable 
enough the duke, the jockey-boy, and the artist are 
exactly alike; they are dressed by the same tailor, 
they dine at the same clubs, they swear the same 
oaths, they speak equally bad English, they love the 
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women* Such a ntato of things is dreary 
enough^ hut what unimaginahU; drcarinesH there will 
bo when tht*r mti neither rich nor poor, when all 
have been tnlueated, when nelf -education haa ceased. 
A terrible! work! to dream of, worno, far worse, in 
darkness and hopoleHsneHH thiin Uanttu* lowest eirelo 
of lit. 1 !!* Hit! npeetr of fit mi no, of the plague, of 
war, etcs, tire mild and jBjraeiouH Hvinlxiln compared 
with tlmtmi*nnctng iiguro, l-uivowal Kdu<*atitm y with 
which w aro throut-tuicd, which hn nlreatly eunuehed 
the of tho liwt tiv<Miillwtnty jcura of the 

nineUnmth cmitury, and protlucotj a liiiiitlitjiii alxirtion 
in Uiat of future time. Kducutioa, I tnnnhlo ttefore 
thy <lnnltHl name. Th** rnii4lif*M uf Ncrt> f f ^alig- 
ula, what \\crc they ( 11 fttw criuh*Ml limlw in the 
ainphit heat res hut thiw% C> Isducution, ura tho yimrn- 
ing of wick tif lift% of muddwun;? di:''coutnt t of 

all the ftuir*iiit* and fathomh^i liiillVriiif^ of the 
mind. \Vhn Clftk naiil lfc Mt>rt* li*Iit f ' f !w Ha id the 
wicked* *& iiiul iiu*it iiifiiiiitnw wtir4(4 that human lips 
over gpuUtt, In <ild duyH, when n pniph* IKH'SUIIO too 
highly eivilinttd tho harhurtanM camo down from tho 
, north and regenerated that nation with durkfie^; but 

| j now tliarti tirci no tiiitrti harhariati^ ami nooner or 

later I inn crinviiiriHl that wti hav tt* end the 

evil by nummary cnlicU^-thu alwtructiou no doubt 
will h<i hovtiro, th 4HjuivaU*nt of Uladttt.um* and Mor- 
lny will at itothin^ to defwtt tho Hill ; but It will 
bo carricid by patriot tc < \miwrvativo and 
UnioniMt miijoritteBi it will be written in the 

8t*tr+4> Book not tJiita cn$ cht!d in a 
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hundred shall be taught to read, and no more thas 
one in ten thousand shall learn the piano. 

Such will be the end of Respectability, but the 
end is still far distant. We are now in a period 
of decadence growing steadily more and more acute. 
The old gods are falling about us, there is little left 
to raise our hearts and minds to, and amid the wreck 
and ruin of things only a snobbery is left to us, thank 
heaven, deeply graven in the English heart ; the snob 
is now the ark that floats triumphant over the demo- 
cratic wave; the faith of the old world reposes in 
his breast, and he shall proclaim it when the waters 
have subsided. 

In the meanwhile Respectability, having destroyed 
the Tavern, and created the Club, continues to exer- 
cise a meretricious and enervating influence on litera- 
ture. All audacity of thought and expression has 
been stamped out, and the conventionalities are rig- 
orously respected. It has been said a thousand times: 
that an art is only a reflection of a certain age; 
quite so, only certain ages are more interesting than 
others, and consequently produce better art, just as 
certain seasons produce better crops. We heard in 
the Nouvelle Ath^nes how the Democratic movement, 
in other words, Respectability, in other words, Edu- 
cation, has extinguished the handicrafts ; it was ad- 
mitted that in the more individual arts painting 
and poetry men would be always found to sacrifice 
their lives for a picture or a poem : but no man is, 
after all, so immeasurably superior to the age he 
lives in as to be able to resist it wholly ; he must draw 
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8Xittnwneo from sonus quart er niul tin* contemplation 
of the pajt will not Mitlieo. Then the prewuiro on 
liiiii from without w sis water upon flu* diver; and 
Hooner or latrr lit* JLTOWS fatigued ami eomes to the 
wirfaeu to breathe; ho is an n tlyingtish pursued 
by rfmrks beluw and eruel hmU alove; atul !io neither 
as tl<*tply tur tlif*s s li!fi as luj fiwr and 
tii*<*stry. A <iarin>; spirit in the nineteenth 
oentury wtnittl have |KIU Imt 11 timid nursery Html 
indeed in the nixteentlu W want tumult and war to 
IIH forget fulness, suhlime momertts tif peaces to 
enjciy a kZrtH in; hut we an* e\jMvh*d t In* luune to 
dinner nfc neven^ and to #ay ami do nothing that 
might !iin*k tho nei^ldHUirs. Hespeetahility lins 
wound itself nknit noeiety t n *4<rt of oetuptm, itnd tio- 
whoro lira you quito fret* from out* of its horrible 
audkem The power of the villa reddeneti is Huprmne: 
art, icieitiH% pnlitit*^ religion, if has transformed to 
suit ita riHjuinnuetttrt. Tim vilht po<*# to thtt Aejulewiy, 
tki villa t th tluMfre, niul therefore tlm art 

of to-day in tuitdly reiilistie; not flu* #reat fttiilism 
of idan f Imt the puny reality of materialiHm; not the 
deep jHMtry of a IVtw clu I(o^u\ hut tint iiieiinnas 
of a Frith ' not tin* winp*d rmlihiii ttf Hnl/nc% but 
thu dc!griuliii|t twit urn limit if n eo!otm*d photograph. 
To my mind there in no madder tfjteHfteltt of ttrtintie 
ddhgttdtery thiin a Lotidtm thimtn*; flw owrfed in- 
hftbituittH of ih* villa in flu* hoping for 

excitomout to thoin tlinnifflt thtnr 

nn ignwitiit mob in tlin pit intl 
the of life in 
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reeking of tlie sentimentality of the back stairs* 
Were other ages as coarse and as common as ours? 
It is difficult to imagine Elizabethan audiences as 
not more intelligent than those that applaud Mr. 
Pettit's plays. Impossible that an audience that 
could sit out Edward II. could find any pleasure in 
such sinks of literary infamies as In the Ranks and 
Harbour Lights. Artistic atrophy is benumbing us, 
we are losing our finer feeling for beauty, the rose is 
going back to the briar. I will not speak of the fine 
old crusted stories, ever the same, on which every 
drama is based, nor yet of the musty characters with 
which they are peopled the miser in the old castle 
counting his gold by night, the dishevelled woman 
whom he keeps for ambiguous reasons confined in a 
cellar. Let all this be waived. We must not quarrel 
with the ingredients. The miser and the old castle 
are as true, and not one jot more true, than the mil- 
lion events which go to make up the phenomena of 
human existence. Not at these things considered 
separately do I take umbrage, but at the miserable 
use that is made of them, the vulgarity of the com- 
plications evolved from them, and the poverty of 
beauty in the dialogue. 

Not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing 
evokes the idea. Schopenhauer was right ; we do not 
want the thing, but the idea of the thing* The 
thing itself is worthless; and the moral writers who 
embellish it with pious ornamentation are just as 
reprehensible as Zola, who embellishes it with erotic 
arabesques. You want the idea drawn out of ob- 
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I - srurin ntattor, thU run bent lit* dono by tin* nynibol. 

I I Tho Hvntbol, or titti thing tt^rlf, that h tlm great 

I ; artistic, (jutvuitw. In carliin* aji-j4 it WUH iliti HyiuU)!; 

| i n name, it plunn*, miflirrci tn <*vok tbo id*a; ntn? we 

f ' ovoko i!titlitii|t for wi^ i^ivi* *vtr\tbin i ; liit^ iniiigina- 
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\ iiittpiifirttiil u{mrtint*nt in a pa him M ThU nu 
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nowhere do we find these principles so grossly vio- 
lated as in the representation of his plays. I had 
painful proof of this some few nights after my arri- 
val in London. I had never seen Shakespeare acted, 
and 1 went to the Lyceum and there I saw that ex- 
quisite love song for Borneo and Juliet is no more 
than a love song in dialogue tricked out in silks and 
carpets and illuminated building, a vulgar bawd 
suited to the gross passion of an ignorant public. 
I hated all that with the hatred of a passionate heart, 
and I longed for a simple stage, a few simple indica- 
tions, and the simple recitation of that story of the 
sacrifice of the two white souls for the reconciliation 
of two great families. My hatred did not reach to 
the age of the man who played the boy-lover, but to 
the offensiveness with which he thrust his individual- 
ity upon me, longing to realize the poet's divine imagi- 
nation : and the woman, too, I wished with my whole 
soul away, subtle and strange though she was, and I 
yearned for her part to be played by a youth as in 
old time: a youth cunningly disguised, would be a 
symbol ; and my mind would be free to imagine the 
divine Juliet of the poet, whereas I could but dream 
of the bright eyes and delicate mien and motion of 
the woman who had thrust herself between me and it. 
But not with symbol and subtle suggestion has the 
villa to do, but with such stolid, intellectual fare as 
corresponds to its material wants. The villa has not 
time to think, the villa is the working bee. The tav- 
ern is the drone. It has no boys to put to school, no 
neighbours to studv. and is therefore a little more 
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refined, or, sltmtkl I my I depraved, in its tata 
Tho villa in one form or other ha* alwuvn exitstod, 
and iilwayn will **o lonjj; a,* our present aooial 

ttyjttem hold* tofjvther. It w flit* h;iMH of Hft>, and 

inoro important than t!m tavern. Agreed; but that 

licit miy thsit lliti tttvt*rit nut un TO^- 

roeltvt) iiilitienni to tltci villa, titut iti 

lint not had tt cm nrtintio work 

of 11 itiiil ttm rliili tuiH lw>tn |>n>vcHl impo- 

to ri^filiifti It, tlt club l*Ing no inor thim the 
correlative* of tin* villa. Lt*t tin* ri*aihr tfiifii villa 
tlimngli riirli iiiitilrrii fi*nlitrt\ I wilt tut at once 
to Ilia <!irniliiiliig library, nt Urn nymbol and 

glory of vi Ha 

Tlta wbjiH*t in not nnfamilinr to tins I cum to 
it Hkti tlit! inn to bin fnthrr, lti bird to its 
(Sitigtilnrly titiijijiWjiritttci i*otii{mrion f tiul I am in 

tXi'i>ll< fc nt luuiiour to- day ; huuumr w <*v4*nilting B 
It In that titi^ ttpi^r will tu*mt<t!mt**4 jilny with 

tlio hunbl Li*l im phiy.) Wo haw fit** villtt wi4I in 
our mind* Tim father wlm to tli rity in tho 
monui% tti gftiwit'-tip wiiiliii^ to Im marri<Hl^ 

thti big drtiwin^room tlwy jilny inttiic, 

of Hut will not 

entirely nor even tenntH; tint 

Mother cannot k*p a <*t*n^r f it w a taueh ai* slit 1 can 
do to keep a wwk hmiHemaid, and j*m^loy)i t^** 

tho ki if 

ing but tiul pur- 

Out of thtt 

library 
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The villa made known its want, and art fell on 
its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, and 
books were published at 31s. Qd. ; the dirty, outside 
public was got rid of, and the villa paid its yearly 
subscription, and had nice large handsome books that 
none but the elite could obtain, and with them a sense 
of being put on a footing of equality with my Lady 
This and Lady That, and certainty that nothing 
would come into the hands of dear Kate and Mary 
and Maggie that they might not read, and all for 
two guineas a year. English fiction became pure, 
and the garlic and assafontida with which Byron, 
Fielding, and Ben JoriBon so liberally seasoned their 
works, and in spite of which, as critics say, they were 
geniuses, have disappeared from our literature. Eng- 
lish fiction became pure, dirty stories were to be 
heard no more, wore no longer procurable. But at 
this point human nature intervened ; poor human na- 
ture 1 when you pinch it in in on place it bulges out 
in another, after the fashion of a lady's figure. Hu- 
man nature has from the earliest time shown a liking 
for dirty stories; dirty stories have formed a sub- 
stantial part of every literature (1 employ the words 
"dirty stories" in the circulating library sense) ; 
therefore a taste for dirty stories may bo said to be 
inherent in the human animal Call it a disease if 
you will an incurable disease which, if it is driven 
inwards, will break out in. an unexpected quarter in 
a> now form and with redoubled virulence. This is 
exactly what has happened. Actuated by the most 
laudable motives, Mudio cut off our rations of dirty 
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stories, and for forty years we were apparently the 
most moral people on the face of the earth. It was 
confidently asserted that an English woman of sixty 
would not read what would bring the blush of shame 
to the cheeks of a maiden of any other nation. But 
humiliation and sorrow were awaiting Mudie. True 
it is that we still continued to subscribe to his library, 
true it is that we still continued to go to church, true 
it is that we turned our faces away when Mdlle. de 
Maupin or the Assommoir was spoken of ; to all ap- 
pearance we were as good and chaste as even Mudie 
might wish us; and no doubt he looked back upon 
his forty years of effort with pride; no doubt he 
beat his manly breast and said, "I have scorched the 
evil one out of the villa; the head of the serpent is 
crushed for evermore;" but lo, suddenly, with all 
the horror of an earthquake, the slumbrous law courts 
awoke, and the burning cinders of fornication and 
the blinding and suffocating smoke of adultery were 
poured upon and hung over the land. Through the 
mighty columns of our newspapers the terrible lava 
rolled unceasing, and in the black stream the villa, 
with all its beautiful illusions, tumbled and disap- 
peared. 

An awful and terrifying proof of the futility of 
human effort, that there is neither bad work nor 
good work to do, nothing but to await the coming 
of the Nirvana. 

I have written much against the circulating 
library, and I have read a feeble defence or two ; but 
I have not seen the argument that might be legiti- 
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mately put forward In its favour. It seems to me 
this: the circulating library is conservatism, art is 
always conservative ; the circulating library lifts the 
writer out of the precariousness and noise of the wild 
street of popular fancy into a quiet place where pas- 
sion is more restrained and there is more reflection. 
The young and unknown writer is placod at once in 
a place of comparative security, and he is not forced 
to employ vile and degrading methods of attracting 
attention ; the known writer, having a certain market 
for his work, is enabled to think more of it and less 
of the immediate acclamation of the crowd ; hut all 
these possible advantages are destroyed and rendered 
nil by the veracious censorship exercised by the 

librarian. 

***** 

There is one thing in England that is free, that 

is spontaneous, that reminds me of the blithonoss and 
national-ness of the Continent ; but there is nothing 
French about it, it is wholly and essentially Eng- 
lish, and in its communal enjoyment and its spon- 
taneity it is a survival of Elizabethan England I 
mean the music-hall ; the French music-hall seems to 
me silly, effete, sophisticated, and lacking, not in 
tho popularity, but in the vulgarity of an English 
hall I will not say the Pavilion, which is too cos- 
mopolitan, dreary French comics ar hoard there- 
for preference let us say tho Royal. I shall not 
easily forget my first evening there, when 1 saw for 
the time a living house the dissohite paragraphists, 
tho elegant mashers (mark the imaginativeness of the 
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repellent vulgarity but art, choice and rare see, 
here she comes with "What cheer, Kea; Bea's on the 
job." The sketch is slight, but is welcome and re- 
freshing after the eternal drawing-room and Mrs. 
KendaFs cumbrous domesticity ; it is curious, quaint, 
perverted, and are not these the aions and the attri- 
butes of art? Now see that perfect comedian, 
Arthur Koborts, superior to Irving because he is 
working with living material; how trim and saucy 
he is ! and how he evokes the soul, the brandy-and- 
soda soul, of tho young men, delightful and elegant in 
black and white, who are so vociferously cheering 
him, "Will you stand mo a cab-fare, ducky, I am 
feeling so awfully queer ? ?? The soul, the spirit, the 
entity of Piccadilly Circus is in the words, and the 
scene the comedian's eyes each look is full of sug- 
gestion ; it is irritating, it is magnetic, it is symbolic, 
it is art. 

Not art, but a sign, a presentiment of an art, that 
may grow from the present seeds, that may rise into 
ioma stately and unpremeditated efflorescence, as the 
rhapsodist rose to Sophocles, as tho miracle play rose 
through Peolo arid Nash to Marlowe, hence to the 
wondrous summer of Shakespeare, to die later on 
in tho mist and yellow and brown of the autumn of 
Crowes and Davenants. I have seen music-hall 
sketches, eomie interludes that in their unexpectedness 
and naive naturalness remind mof the comic passage 
in Marlowe's Faustus* I waited (I admit in vain.) for 
some beautiful phantom to appear, and to hear an en- 
thusiastic worshipper cry out in his agony : 
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"Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies! 
Come, Helen, come; give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena." 

And then the astonishing change of key : 

"I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy shall Wurtemberg be sacked/' etc. 

The hall is at least a protest against the weari- 
some stories concerning wills, misers in old castles, 
lost heirs, and the woeful solutions of such things 
she who has been kept in the castle cellar for twenty 
years restored to the delights of hair-pins and & 
mauve dress, the ingenue to the protecting arm, etc. 
The music-hall is a protest against Mrs. Kendal's 
marital tendernesses and the abortive platitudes of 
Messrs. Pettit and Sims; the music-hall is a protest 
against Sardou and the immense drawing-room sets, 
rich hangings, velvet sofas, etc., so different from 
the movement of the English comedy with its constant 
change of scene. The music-hall is a protest against 
the villa, the circulating library, the club, and for 
this the " 'all" is inexpressibly dear to me. 

But in the interests of those illiterate institutions 
called theatres it is not permissible for several char- 
acters to narrate events in which there is a sequel, by 
means of dialogue, in a music-hall. If this vexatious 
restriction were removed it is possible, if it is not 
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certain, that while some halls remained faithful to 
comic songs and jugglers others would gradually learn 
to cater for inoro intellectual and s\ibtle audiences, 
and that out of obscurity and disorder new dramatic 
forms, coloured and permeated by the thought and 
feeling of to-day, might be definitely evolved. It 
is our only chance of again possessing a dramatic 
literature* 



CHAPTEE X 

IT is said that young men of genius come to London 
with great poems and dramas in their pockets and 
find every door closed against them. Chatterton's 
death perpetuated this legend. But when I, Edward 
Dayne, came to London in search of literary adven- 
ture, I found a ready welcome. Possibly I should 
not have been accorded any welcome had I been 
anything but an ordinary person. Let this be waived. 
I was as covered with "fads" as a distinguished for- 
eigner with stars. Naturalism I wore round my neck, 
Romanticism was pinned over the heart, Symbolism 
I carried like a toy revolver in my waistcoat pocket, 
to be used on an emergency. I do not judge whether 
I was charlatan or genius, I merely state that I found 
all actors, managers, editors, publishers, docile and 
ready to listen to me. The world may be wicked, 
cruel, and stupid, but it is patient; on this point I 
will not be gainsaid, it is patient; I know what I 
am talking about; I maintain that the world is 
patient. If it were not, what would have happened ? 
I should have been murdered by the editors of (I 
will suppress names), torn in pieces by the sub-edi- 
tors, and devoured by the office boys. There was no 
wild theory which I did not assail them with, there 
was no strange plan for the instant extermination 
of the Philistine, which I did not press upon, them, 

US 
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and (here I must whisper), with a fail amount of 
success, not complete success I am glad to say that 
would have meant for the editors a change from their 
arm-chairs to the benches of the Union and the plank 
beds of Holloway. The actress when she returned 
home from the theatre, suggested I had an nemy, a 
vindictive enemy, who dogged my steps ; but her stage 
experience led her astray. I had no enemy except 
myself; or to put it scientifically, no enemy except 
the logical consequences of my past life and educa- 
tion, and these caused me a great and real ir*?onven- 
ience. French wit was in my brain, French senti- 
ment was in my heart ; of the English soul I knew 
nothing, and I could not remember old sympathies, 
it was like seeking forgotten words, and if I were 
writing a short story, I had to return in thought to 
Montmartre or the Champs Elysees for my char- 
acters. That I should have forgotten so much in ten 
years seems incredible, and it will be deemed impos- 
sible by many, but that is because few are aware of 
how little they know of the details of life, even of 
their own, and are incapable of appreciating th<s> 
influence of their past upon their present. The visi r 
ble world is visible only to a few ? the moral world is a 
closed book to nearly all. 1 was full of France, and 
France had to be got rid of, or pushed out of sight 
before I could understand England; I was like a 
snake striving to slough its skin. 

Handicapped as I was with dangerous ideas, and 
an impossible style, defeat was inevitable. My Eng- 
lish was rotten with French idiom ; it was like an ill- 
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built wall overpowered by huge masses of ivy; the 
weak foundations had given way beneath the weight 
of the parasite ; and the ideas I sought to give expres- 
sion to were green, sour, and immature as apples in 
August. 

Therefore before long the leading journal that 
had printed two poems and some seven or eight criti- 
cal articles, ceased to send me books for review, and 
I fell back upon obscure society papers. Fortunately 
it was not incumbent on me to live by my pen ; so I 
talked, and watched, and waited till I grew akin to 
those around me, and my thoughts blended with, and 
took root in my environment. I wrote a play or two, 
I translated a French opera, which had a run of six 
nights, I dramatized a novel, I wrote short stories, 
and I read a good deal of contemporary fiction. 

The first book that came under my hand was "A 
Portrait of a Lady," by Henry James. Each scene 
is developed with complete foresight and certainty of 
touch. What Mr. James wants to do he does. I 
will admit that an artist may be great and limited; 
by one word he may light up an abyss of soul ; but 
there must be this one magical and unique word. 
Shakespeare gives us the word, Balzac, sometimes, 
after pages of vain striving, gives us the word, Tour- 
gueneff gives it with miraculous certainty ; but Henry 
James, no ; a hundred times he flutters about it ; his 
whole book is one long flutter near to the one magical 
and unique word, but the word is not spoken; and 
for want of the word his characters are never resolved 
out of the haze of nebulae. You are on * bowing 
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acquaintance with tliem ; they pass you in the street, 
they stop and speak to you, you know how they are 
dressed, you watch the colour of their eyes. When 
I think of "A Portrait of a Lady," with its mar- 
vellous crowd of well-dressed people, it comes back 
to me precisely as an accurate memory of a fashion- 
able soin'o the staircase with its ascending figures, 
the hostess smiling, the host at a little distance with 
his back turned; some one calls him. He turns; I 
can see his white kid gloves; the air is as sugar with 
the odour of th gardenias; there is brilliant light 
here; there is shadow in the further rooms; the 
women's feet pass to and fro beneath the stiff skirts ; 
1 call for my hat and coat; I light a cigar; I stroll 
up Piccadilly ... a very pleasant evening; 1 hare 
seen a good many people I knew ; I have observed an 
attitude, and an earnestness of manner that proved 
that a heart wa beating, 

Mr. James might say, "If I have don this, 1 have 
done a great deal," and I would answer, "No doubt 
you are a man of great talent, great cultivation and 
not at all of the common herd; I place you in the 
very front rank, not only of novelists but of men of 
letters." 

I have rend nothing of Henry James's that did sug- 
the manner of a scholar; but why should a 
scholar limit himself to empty and endless senti- 
mentalities? I will not taunt him with any of the 
old taunta why does he not write complicated 
stories? Why he not complete his stories I 

Let all this be waived. I will ask him onlj 
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why he always avoids decisive action ? Why does a 
woman never say "I will" ? Why does a woman never 
leave the house with her lover? Why does a man 
never kill a man ? Why does a man never kill him- 
self ? Why is nothing ever accomplished ? In real 
life murder, adultery, and suicide are of common oc- 
currence ; but Mr. James's people live in a calm, sad, 
and very polite twilight of volition. Suicide or adul- 
tery has happened before the story begins, suicide or 
adultery happens some years hence, when the char- 
acters have left the stage, but bang in front of the 
reader nothing happens. The suppression or main- 
tenance of story in a novel is a matter of personal 
taste; some prefer character-drawing to adventures, 
some adventures to character-drawing; that you can- 
not have both at once I take to be a self-evident pro- 
position ; so when Mr. Lang says, "I like adventures," 
I say, "Oh, do you ?" as I might to a man who say 
"I like sherry," and no doubt when I say I like 
character-drawing, Mr. Lang says, "Oh, do you?" as 
lie might to a man who says, "I like port." But Mr. 
James and I are agreed on essentials, we prefer char- 
acter-drawing to adventures. One, two, or even three 
determining actions are not antagonistic to character- 
drawing, the practice of Balzac, and Flaubert, and 
Thackeray prove that. Is Mr. James of the same 
mind as the poet Verlaine 

"La nuance, pas la couleur, 
Seulement la nuance, 

Tout le reste est literature.' ' 
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In connection with Henry James I had often heard 
the name of W. IX Ilowells. I bought some three or 
four of his novels. I found them pretty, very pretty, 
but nothing more,- a sort of Ashby Sterry done into 

very neat prose. lie is vulgar, is refined as Henry 
James ; he is more domestic ; girls with white dresses 
and virginal looks, languid mammas, mild witticisms, 
here, there, and everywhere ; a couple of young men, 
one a little cynical, the other a little over-shadowed by 
hie love, a strong, bearded man of fifty in the back- 
ground ; in a word, a Torn Robertson comedy faintly 
spiced with American. Henry James went to France 
and read Tourguonoff. W. IX Howells stayed at 
homo and road Henry James. Henry James's mind 
is of a higher cast and temper; I have no doubt at 
one time of his life Henry James said, I will write 
the moral history of America, as Tourgueneff wrote 
the moral history of Russia he borrowed at first 
hand, understanding what he was borrowing. W. D. 
Ho wells borrowed at second hand, and without un- 
derstanding what he was borrowing. Altogether Mr. 
James's instincts are more scholarly. Although his 
reserve irritates mo, and I often regret his conces- 
sions to the pmdery of the age, no, not of the age 
but of librarians,! cannot but feel that his con- 
cessions, for I suppose I must call them concessions, 
tire to a certain extent self-imposed, regretfully, per 4 - 
hapn * . . somewhat in this fashion "True, that I 
live in an age not very favourable to artistic pro- 
duction, but the art of an ago is the spirit of that 
age ; if I violate the prejudices of the age I shall miss 
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of which I am as distinctly conscious, viz., that the 
author is, how shall I put it ? the French would say 
"quelqu'un," that expresses what I would say in Eng- 
lish. 1 remember, too, that although a man may be 
able to understand anything, that there nmst be some 
modes of thoughts and attitudes of mind which we 
are so naturally antagonistic to, so entirely out of 
sympathy with, that we are in no true sense critics 
of them. Such are the thoughts that come to me when 
I read Mr. George Meredith. 1 try to console my- 
self with such reflections, and then I break forth, and 
crying passionately: jerks, wire splintered wood. 
In BakiiCj which I know by heart, in Shakespeare, 
which I have just begun to love, I find words deeply 
impregnated with the savour of life; but in George 
Meredith there is nothing but crack jaw sentences, 
empty and unpleasant in the mouth as sterile nuts. 
I could select hundreds of phrases which Mr. Mere- 
dith would probably call epigrams, and I would defy 
anyone to say they were wise, graceful or witty. I 
do not know any book more tedious than "Tragic 
Comedians/ 3 more pretentious, more blatant ; it struts 
and screams, stupid in all its gaud and absurdity as 
a cockatoo. More than fifty pages I could not read. 
How, I asked myself, could the man who wrote 
the "Nuptials of Attila" write this ? but my soul re- 
turned no answer, and I listened as one in a hollow 
mountain side. My opinion of George Meredith 
Jaever to puzzle me. He is of the north, I am 

of the south. Oarlyle, Mr. Robert Browning, and 
George Meredith, are the three essentially northern 
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writers ; in them there is nothing of Latin sensuality 
and subtlety. 

I took up "Bhoda Fleming." I found some ex- 
quisite bits of description in it, but I heartily wished 
them in verse, they were motives for poems; and 
there was some wit. I remember a passage very racy 
indeed, of middle-class England. Antony, I think is 
the man's name, describes how he is interrupted art 
his tea; a paragraph of seven or ten lines with "I am 
having my tea, I am at my tea," running through it 
for refrain. Then a description of a lodging-house 
dinner : a a block of bread on a lonely plate, and pota- 
toes that looked as if they had committed suicide in 
their own steam." A little ponderous and stilted, 
but undoubtedly witty. I read on until I came to a 
young man who fell from his horse, or had been 
thrown from his horse, I never knew which, nor did 
I feel enough interest in the matter to make research ; 
the young man was put to bed by his mother, and once 
in bed he began to talk ! . . . four, five, six, ten pages 
of talk, and such talk! I can offer no opinion why 
Mr. George Meredith committed them to paper; it 
is not narrative, it is not witty, nor is it sentimental, 
nor is it profound. I read it once ; my mind aston- 
ished at receiving no sensation cried out like a child 
at a milkless breast. I read the pages again . . . did 
I understand ? Tes, I understood every sentence, but 
they conveyed no idea, they awoke no emotion in me; 
it was like sand, arid and uncomfortable. The story 
is surprisingly commonplace the people in it are as 
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lacking In subtlety as those of a Drury Lane melo* 

drama. 

"Diana of the Crossways" I liked better, and had 

I had absolutely nothing to do I might have read it 
to tho end. I remember a scene with a rustic a 

rustic who could eat hog a solid hour that amused 
mo. I remember the sloppy road in the Weald, and 
the vague outlines of the South Downs seen in star- 
light and mist. But to come to the great question, 
the test by which Time will judge us all the crea- 
tion of a human being, of a live thing that we have 
met with in life before, and meet for the first time 
in print, and who abides with us ever after. Into 
what ahudow has not Diana floated ? Where are the 
magical glimpses of the soulS Do you remember in 
"Pfires et Knfants," when Tourguenoff is unveiling 
the woman's, shall I say, affection, for Bazaroff, or 
the interest she feels in him? and exposing at the 
time the reasons why she will never marry 
him. ... I wish, I had tho book by me, 1 have not 
it for ten years. 

After striving through many pages to put Lucien, 
whom you would have loved, whom I would have 
loved, that divine representation of all that is young 
arid desirable in man, before the reader, Balzao puts 
words in his mouth in reply to an impatient 
question, by Vautrin, who him, what he wants, 
what he is sighing for, "D'etre cSIXbre et d'etre a/ime* 9 
* -these are soul-waking words, these are Shakespeare 
words. 

Wheat in "Diana of the Orossways" do we find 
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soul-evoking words like these ? Witli tiresome repeti- 
tion we are told that she is beautiful, divine; but I 
see her not at all, I don't know if she is dark, tall, or 
fair; with tiresome reiteration we are told that she 
is brilliant, that her conversation is like a display of 
fireworks, that the company is dazzled and overcome; 
but when she speaks the utterances are grotesque, and 
I say that if any one spoke to me in real life as she 
does in the novel, I should not doubt for an instant 
that I was in the company of a lunatic. The epi- 
grams are never good, they never come within meas- 
urable distance of La Kochefoucauld, Balzac, or even 
Goncourt. The admirers of Mr. Meredith constantly 
deplore their existence, admitting that they destroy 
all illusion of life. "When we have translated half 
of Mr. Meredith's utterances into possible human 
speech, then we can enjoy him," says the Pall Mall 
Gazette. We take our pleasures differently; mine 
are spontaneous, and I know nothing about transr 
lating the rank smell of a nettle into the fragrance of 
a rose, and then enjoying it. 

Mr- Meredith's conception of life is crooked, ill- 
balanced, and out of tune. What remains ? a cer- 
tain lustiness. You have seen a big man with square 
shoulders and a small head, pushing about in a crowd, 
tie shouts and works his arms, he seems to be doing 
a great deal, in reality he is doing nothing; so Mr. 
Meredith appears to me, and yet I can only think of 
him as an artist ; his habit is not slatternly, like those 
of such literary hodmen as Mr. David Christie Mur- 
ray, Mr. Besant, Mr. Buchanan. There is no trace 
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of the crowd about him. I do not question his right 
of place, I am out of sympathy with him, that is all; 
and I regret that it should be so, for he is one whose 
love of art is pure and untainted with commercial- 

ism, and if 1 may praise it for nought else, I can 

praise it for this. 

I have noticed that if I buy a book because I am 
advised, or because 1 think I ought, my reading is 
sure to prove sterile. II faut que cela went de moi> 
as a woman once said to me, speaking of her caprices ; 
a quotation, a chance word heard in an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Blackmore 1 read be- 
cause I had heard that they were distinguished novel- 
ists ; neither touched mo, I might just as well have 
bought a daily paper; neither like nor dislike, a 
shrug of the shoulders that is all. Hardy seems to 
me to bear about the same relation to George Eliot 
as Jules Breton does to Millet a vulgarisation never 
offensive, and executed with ability* The story of 
an art is always the same, ... a succession of abor- 
tive but ever strengthening efforts, a moment of su~ 
premo concentration, a succession of efforts weak- 
ening the final extinction. George Eliot gathered up 
all previous attempts, and created the English peas- 
ant; and following her peasants there came an end- 
lees crowd from Devon, Yorkshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and, as they came, they faded into tjbte 
palest shadows until at last they appeared in red 
stockings, high heals and were lost in the chorus of 
opera. Mr. Hardy was the first step down. His 
work is what dramatic critics would call good, honest. 
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straightforward work. It is unillumined by a ray of 
genius, it is slow and somewhat sodden. It reminds 
3ne of an excellent family coach one of the old sort 
hung on springs a fat coachman on the box and 
a footman whose livery was made for his predecessor. 
In criticising Mr. Meredith I was out of sympathy 
frith my author, ill at ease, angry, puzzled ; but with 
Mr. Hardy I am on quite different terms, I am as 
familiar with him as with the old pair of trousers I 
put on when I sit down to write; I know all about 
his aims, his methods ; I know what has been done in 
that line, and what can be done. 

I have heard that Mr. Hardy is country bred, but 
I should not have discovered this from his writings. 
They read to me more like a report, yes, a report, a 
conscientious, well-done report, executed by a thor- 
oughly efficient writer sent down by one of the daily 
papers. Nowhere do I find selection, everything is 
reported, dialogues and descriptions. Take for in- 
stance the long evening talk between the farm people 
when Oak is seeking employment. It is not the abso- 
lute and literal transcript from nature after the man- 
ner of Henri Monier ; for that it is a little too diluted 
with Mr. Hardy's brains, the edges are a little sharp- 
ened and pointed, I can see where the author has 
been at work filing ; on the other hand, it is not syn- 
thesized the magical word which reveals the past, 
and through which we divine the future is not 
seized and set triumphantly as it is in "Silas 
Marner." The descriptions do not flow out of and 
form part of the narrative, but are wedged in, and 
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often awkwardly. We are invited to assist at a sheep- 
shearing scene, or at a harvest supper, because these 
scenes are not to be found in the works of George 
Eliot, because the reader is supposed to be interested 
in such things, because Mr. Hardy is anxious to show 
how jolly country he is. 

Collegians, when they attempt character-drawing, 
create monstrosities, but a practised writer should be 
able to create men and women capable of moving 
through a certain series of situations without shock- 
ing in any violent way the most generally applicable 
principles of common sense. I say that a practised 
writer should be able to do this ; that they sometimes 
do not is a matter which I will not now go into, 
suffice it for my purpose if I admit that Mr. Hardy 
can do this. In farmer Oak there is nothing to object 
to; the conception is logical, the execution is trust- 
worthy ; he has legs, arms, and a heart ; but the vital 
spark that should make him of our flesh and of our 
soul is wanting, it is dead water that the sunlight 
never touches. The heroine is still more dim, she is 
stuffy, she is like tow ; the rich farmer is a figure out 
of any melodrama, Sergeant Troy nearly quickens to 
life; now and then the clouds are liquescent, but a 
real ray of light never falls. 

The story-tellers are no doubt right when they in- 
sist on the difficulty of telling a story. A sequence 
of events it does not matter how simple or how com- 
plicated working up to a logical close, or, shall I 
say, a close in which there is a sense of rhythm and 
inevitableness is always indicative of genius. Shake- 
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Italian opera,, La Fille du Regiment, or Ernani; it 
is corrupt with all the vices of the school, and it does 
not contain a single passage of real fervour or force 
to make us forget the inherent defects of the art of 
which it is a poor specimen. Wagner made the dis- 
covery, not a very wonderful one after all when we 
think, that an opera had much better be melody from 
end to end. The realistic school following on "Wag- 
ner's footsteps discovered that a novel had much bet- 
ter be all narrative an uninterrupted flow of narra- 
tive. Description is narrative, analysis of character 
is narrative, dialogue is narrative ; the form is cease- 
lessly changing, but the melody of narration, is never 
interrupted. 

But the reading of "Lorna Doone" calls to my 
mind, and very vividly, an original artistic principle 
of which English romance writers are either strangely 
ignorant or neglectful, viz., that the sublimation of 
the dramatis persona and the deeds in which they 
are involved must correspond, and their relationship 
should remain, unimpaired. Turner's "Carthage" is 
nature transposed and wonderfully modified. Some 
of the passages of light and shade there those of the 
balustrade are fugues, and there his art is allied to 
Bach in, sonority and beautiful combination. Turner 
knew that a branch hung across the sun. looked at 
separately was black, but he painted it light to main- 
tain, the equipoise of atmosphere. In the novel the 
characters are the voice, the deeds are the orchestra. 
But the English novelist takes *Arry and ' Arriet, and 
without question allows them to achieve deeds; nor 
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secret of eternal life ; this violation of the first prin- 
ciples of art- that is to say, of the rhythm of feeling 
and proportion, is not possible in France. I ask the 
reader to recall what was said on the subject of the 
Club, Tavern, and Villa. We have a surplus popula- 
tion of more than two million women, the tradition 
that chastity is woman's only virtue still survives, the 
Tavern and its adjunct Bohemianism have been sup- 
pressed, and the Villa is omnipotent and omnipres- 
ent ; tennis-playing, church on Sundays, and suburban 
hops engender a craving for excitement for the far 
away, for the unknown ; but the Villa with its tennis- 
playing, church on Sundays, and suburban hops will 
not surrender its own existence, it must take a part 
in the heroic deeds that happen in the Mountains of 
the Moon; it will have heroism in its own pint pot. 
Achilles and Merlin must be replaced by Uncle Jim 
and an undergraduate; and so the Villa is the author 
of "Bider Haggard," "Hugh Conway," "Robert 
Buchanan/ 1 and the author of "The House on the 
Marsh." 

I read two books by Mr. Christie Murray, 
"Joseph's Coat 1 * and "Bainbow Gold," and one by 
Messrs, Bosant and Bice, "The Seamy Side." It is 
difficult to criticise such work, there is absolutely 
nothing to say but that it is as suited to the mental 
needs of the Villa as the baker's loaves and the butch- 
er's rounds of beef are to the physical I do not 
think that any such literature is found in any other 
country. In France some tihree or four men produce 
works of art, the rest of the fiction of the country is 
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unknown to men of letters. But "Rainbow Gold/ 1 
I take the best of tlie three, is not bad as a second- 
rate French novel is bad; it is excellent as all that 
is straightforward is excellent; and it is surprising 
to find that work can be so good, and at the same 
time so devoid of artistic charm. That such a thing 
should be is one of the miracles of the Villa. 

I have heard that Mr. Besant is an artist in the 
"Chaplain of the Fleet" and other novels, but this is 
not possible. The artist shows what he is going to 
do the moment he puts pen to paper, or brush to 
canvas; he improves on his first attempts, that is all; 
and I found "The Seamy Side" so very common, 
that I cannot believe for a moment that its author 
or authors could write a line that would interest me. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is a type of artist that every 
age produces unfailingly: Catulle Mendes is his 
counterpart in France, but the pallid Portuguese 
Jew with his Christ-like face, and his fascinating 
fervour is more interesting than the spectacled 
Scotchman. Both began with volumes of excellent 
but characterless verse, and loud outcries about the 
dignity of art, and both have well . . . Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has collaborated with Gus . Harris, and 
written the programme poetry for the Vaudeville 
Theatre ; he has written a novel, the less said about 
which the better he has attacked men whose shoe- 
strings he is not fit to tie, and having failed to injure 
them, he retracted all he said, and launched forth 
into slimy benedictions. He took Fielding's master- 
piece, degraded it, and debased it; he wrote to the 
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papers that Fielding was a genius in spite of Ms 
coarseness, thereby inferring that he was a much 
greater genius since he had sojourned in this Scotch 
house of literary ill-fame. Clarville, the author of 
"Madame Angot," transformed Madame Marneff into 
a virtuous woman ; but he did not write to the papers 
to say that Balzac owed him a debt of gratitude on 
that account. 

The star of Miss Braddon has finally set in the 
obscure regions of servantgalism ; Ouida and Khoda 
Broughton continue to rewrite the books they wrote 
ten years ago; Mrs. Lynn Linton I have not read. 
The "Story of an African Farm" was pressed upon 
me. 1 found it sincere and youthful, disjointed but 
well-written ; descriptions of sand-hills and ostriches 
sandwiched with doubts concerning a future state, 
and convictions regarding the moral and physical 
superiority of women : but of art nothing ; that is to 
say, art as 1 understand it, rhythmical sequence of 
events described with rhythmical sequence of phrase. 

I read the "Story of Elizabeth," by Miss Thack- 
eray. It came upon mo with all the fresh and fair 
naturalness of a garden full of lilacs and blue sky, 
and I thought of Hardy, Blackmore, Murray, and 
Besant as of groat warehouses where everything might 
be had, and even if the article required were not in 
stock it could bo supplied in a few days at latest. The 
exquisite little descriptions, full of air, colour, light- 
grace; the French life seen with such sweet 
English eyes; the sweat little descriptions all so 
gently evocative. "What a tranquil little kitchen it 
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self; the mighty river holding the fate of all, playing 
and dallying with it for a while, and bearing it on at 

last to final and magnificent extinction. That sense 
of the inevitable which had the Greek dramatists 
wholly, which had George Eliot sufficiently, that 
rhythmical progression of events, rhythm and in- 
evitableness (two words for one and the same thing) 
is not there, Elly's golden head, the back-ground of 
austere French Protestants, is sketched with a flow- 
ing water-colour brush, I do not know if it is true, 
but true or in reality, it is true in art But 

the jarring dissonance of her marriage is inadmissi- 
ble ; it cannot b led up to by chords no matter how 
ingenious, the passage, the attempts from one key to 
the other, Is impossible ; the true end Is the rain, by 
death or lingering life, of Elly and the remorse of 
the mother. 

One of the few writers of fiction who seems to me 
to an ear for the music of events is Miss Mai^ 

garet Volcy. Her first novel, <4 For Percival," al- 
though diffuse, although it occasionally flowed into by- 
channels and lingered in stagnating pools, was in- 
formed and held together, even at ends the most 
twisted and broken, by that of rhythmic pro- 

which is 00 dear to me, and which was after- 
wards BO splendidly developed In "Damoele&" Pale, 
painted with grey and opaline tints of morning passes 
the grand figure of Rachel Gonway, a victim chosen 
for her beauty, crowned with flowers of sacrifice. 
She has not forgotten die of the maniac, and 
it back to her in its awful lines and lights when 
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tad dribbled away before it had rightly begun. But 
the figure of the Irish politician I accept without re- 
serve. It seems to me grand and mighty in its sor- 
rowfulness. The tall, dark-eyed, beautiful Celt, 
attainted in blood and brain by generations of famine 
and drink, alternating with the fervid sensuousness 
of the girl, her Saxon sense of right alternating with 
the Celt's hereditary sense of revenge, his dreamy 
patriotism, his facile platitudes, his acceptance of 
literature as a sort of bread basket, his knowledge 
that he is not great nor strong, and can do nothing 
in the world but love his country; and as he passes 
his thirtieth year the waxing strong of the disease, 
nervous disease complex and torturous ; to him drink 
is at once life and death ; an article is bread, and to 
calm him and collect what remains of weak, scat- 
tered thought, he must drink. The woman cannot 
understand that caste and race separate them; and 
the damp air of spent desire, and the grey and fall- 
ing leaves of her illusions fill her life's sky. Nor is 
there any hope for her until the husband unties the 
awful knot by suicide. 

I will state frankly that Mr. K. L. Stevenson 
never wrote a line that failed to delight me ; but he 
never wrote a book. You arrive at a strangely just 
estimate of a writer's worth by the mere question; 
"What is he the author of ?" for every writer whose 
work is destined to live is the author of one book 
that outshines the other, and, in popular imagination, 
epitomises his talent and position. What is Shake- 
speare the author of ? What is Milton the author of ? 
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Another thing that strikes me in thinking of Ste- 
venson (I pass over his direct indebtedness to Edgar 
Poe, and his constant appropriation of his methods), 
is the unsuitableness of the special characteristics of 
his talent to the age he lives in. He wastes in his 
limitations, and his talent is vented in prettinesses of 
style. In speaking of Mr. Henry James, I said that, 
although he had conceded much to the foolish, false, 
and hypocritical taste of the time, the concessions he 
made had in, little or nothing impaired his talent. 
Th very opposite seems to me the case 1 with Mr. 
Stevenson. For if any man living in this end of the 
century needed freedom of expression for the dis- 
tinct development of his genius, that man is E. L. 
Stevenson. He who runs may read, and he with any 
knowledge of literature will, before I have written 
the words, have Imagined Mr. Stevenson writing in 
the age of Elizabeth or Anno. 

Turn your platitudes prettily, but write no word 
that eould offend the chaste mind of the young gid 
who has her morning reading the Colin Camp- 

bell divorce ea.se; so says the age we live in* The 
penny paper that may b bought everywhere, that 
is allowed to II on every table, prints seven or eight 
columns of filth, for BO reason except that the public 
to filth ; the poot and novelist mu^t emascu- 
and destroy their work because. . . . Who shall 
forward and make answer? Oh, vile, filthy, 
hypocritical century, I at least scorn you. 

But this is not a course of literature but the story 
of the artistic development of me, Edward Dayne; 
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and studious hours, and the lurking fragrance of in- 
cense; that such a vision of life was possible I had no 
suspicion, and it came upon me almost with the same 
strength, almost as intensely, as that divine song of 
the flesh, Mademoiselle de Maupin. 

Certainly, in my mind, these books will be always 
intimately associated; and when a few adventitious 
points of difference be forgotten, it is interesting to 
note how firm is the alliance, and how cognate and 
co-equal the sympathies on which it is based; the 
same glad worship of the visible world, and the same 
incurable belief that the beauty of material things is 
sufficient for all the needs of life. Mr. Pater can 
join hands with Gautier in saying 5 ^ irowve Id terre 
aussi 'belle q r ue le del, et je pense que la correction 
de h forme est la wrtu. And I too join issue; I too 
love the great pagan world, its bloodshed, its slaves, 
its injustice, its loathing of all that is feeble. 

But "Marius the Epicurean" was more to me than 
a mere emotional influence, precious and rare though 
that may be, for this book was the first in English 
prose 1 had come across that procured for me any 
genuine pleasure in the language itself, in the com- 
bination of words for silver or gold chime, and un- 
conventional cadence, and for all those lurking half- 
meaniBgs, and that evanescent suggestion, like the 
odour of dead roses, that words retain to the last of 
other times and elder usage. Until I read "Marina" 
the English language (English prose) was to me 
what French must be to the majority of English 
readers, I read for the sense and that was all ; th* 
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AWFUL Emma has undressed and put the lart 
child away stowed the last child away in 

some mysterious and unapproachable corner that 
none knows of but she ; the fat landlady has ceased 
to loiter about my door, has ceased to pester me with 
offers of brandy and water, tea and toast, the induce- 
ments that occur to her landlady's mind; the actress 
from the Savoy has ceased to walk up and down the 
street with the young man who accompanied her 
home from the theatre ; she has ceased to linger on 
the dooratep talking to him, her key has grated in 
the lock, she has come upstairs, we have had our usual 
midnight conversation, on the landing, die has told 
mo her latest hopes of obtaining a part, and of the 
husband whom she was obliged to leave; we have bid 
each other good-night, she has gone up the creaky 
staircase. I have returned to my room, littered with 
MS. and queer publications; the night is hot and 
heavy, but now a wind is blowing from the river. I 
am listless and lonely. ... I open a book, the first 
book that comes to hand ... it is Le Journal des 
Ooncourts f p. 358, the end of a chapter: 

"li is really curious that it should &e the fowr men 
187 
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dog to the public. Baudelaire was wrong: that dog 

el 



When I read Balzac's stories of Vautrin and 
Lucien de Rubempre, I often think of Hadrian and 
the Antinous. I wonder if Balzac did dream of trans- 
posing the Roman Emperor and his favourite into 
modern life. It is the kind of thing that Balzac 
would think of. No critic has ever noticed this. 



Sometimes, at night, when all is still, and I look 
out on that desolate river, I think I shall go mad with 
grief, with wild regret for my beautiful appartement 
in Rue de la Tour des Dames, How different is the 
present to the past ! I hate with my whole soul this 
London lodging, and all that concerns it Emma, 
and eggs and bacon, the fat lascivious landlady and 
her lascivious daughter ; I am sick of the sentimental 
actress who lives upstairs, 1 swear I will never go 
out to talk to her on the landing again. Then there 
ia failure I can do nothing, nothing; my novel I 
know is worthless; my life is a weak leaf, it will 
flutter out of sight presently. I am sick of every* 
thing; I wish I were back in Paris; I am sick of 
reading; I have nothing to read. Flaubert bores me. 
What nonsense has been talked about him ! Imper- 
sonal 1 Nonsense, he is the most personal writer I 
know. That odious pessimism! How sick I am of 
It, it never ceases, it is lugged in d tout dropos, and 
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once precise and multiple, affirm the present, recon- 

gtruct the past^ divine the future of the souls of the 
characters revealed by the light of the unique epithet 
The novel thus understood, thus condensed into one 

or two pages, would be a communion of thought be- 
tween a magical writer and an ideal reader, a spir- 
itual collaboration by consent between ten superior 
persona scattered through the universe, a delectation 
offered to the most refined, and accessible only to 
them." 

Iluysmans goes to my aoul like a gold ornament 
of Byzantine workmanship; there is in his style the 
yearning charm of arches, a sense of ritual, the pas- 
sion of the mural, of the window. Ah! in this 
hour of weariness for one of MallarmS's prose poems 1 
Stay, I remember 1 have some numbers of La Vogue. 
Ose of the numbers contains, 1 know, "Forgotten 
Pftges;" 1 will translate word for wo*d, preserving 
the very rhythm, one or two of these miniature mar- 
of diction :- 

jrOBOOTT&Br PAGKS 

"Since Maria left me to go to another star which ? 

Orion, Alteir, or thou, green Venus f I have always 

solitude. What long days I have passed 

alone witlt my cut By alone, I mean without a ma- 
and rny oat is a mystical companion 
a spirit I can, therefore, say that I have passed 
whole days with my eat, and, alone with one of 

the lant of the Latin decadence ; for sine tha 
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dow for fear of moving from my place, and seeing 
that the Instrument is not singing itself. 

11 

"The old Saxony clock, which is slow, and which 
strikes thirteen amid its flowers and gods, to whom 
did it belong I Thinkest that it came from Saxony 
by the mail coaches of old time? 

"(Singular shadows hang about the worn-out 
panes.) 

"And thy Venetian mirror, deep as a cold foun- 
tain in its banks of gilt work ; what is reflected there ? 
Ah! I am sure that more than one woman bathed 
there in her beauty's Bin ; and, perhaps, if I looked 
long enough, 1 should sue a naked phantom. 

"Wicked one, thou often sayest wicked things. 

"(I see the spiders' webs above the lofty win- 
dows.) 

"Our wardrobe is very old ; see how the fire reddens 
its sad panels ! the weary curtains are as old, and the 
tapestry on the arm-chairs stripped of paint, and the 
old engravings, and all these old things. Does it 
not to thee that even these blue birds are dis- 

coloured by time? 

"(Dream not of the spiders* webs that tremble 
above the lofty windows.) 

"Thou lovcst all that, and that is why I live by 
tibtee. When one of my poems appeared, didst thou 
not desire, my sister, whose looks are full of yester- 
days, the words, the grace of faded things? New 
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objects displease thee; tliee also do they frighten with 
their loud boldness, and thou feelest as if thou 
shouldest use them a difficult thing indeed to do, for 
thou hast no taste for action. 

"Come, close thy old German almanack that thou 
readest with attention, though it appeared more than 
a hundred years ago, and the Kings it announces are 
all dead, and, lying on this antique carpet, my head 
leaned upon thy charitable knees, on the pale robe, 
oh! calm child, I will speak with thee for hours; 
there are no fields, and the streets are empty, I will 
speak to thee of our furniture. 

"Thou art abstracted? 

"(The spiders' webs are shivering above the lofty 
windows.)" 

To argue about these forgotten pages would be 
futile. We, the "ten superior persons scattered 
through the universe" think these prose poems the 
concrete essence, the osmazome of literature, the es- 
sential oil of art, others, those in the stalls, will judge 
them to be the aberrations oi a refined mind, dis- 
torted with hatred of the commonplace ; the pit will 
immediately declare them to be nonsense, and will 
return with satisfaction to the last leading article in 
the daily paper. 



"J'ai fait mes adieux a ma mere et je mens powr 
DOUS faire les miens and other absurdities by Ponson 
du Terrail amused us many a year in France, and 
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in later days similar bad grammar by Georges Ohnet 
1ms not boon lost upon us, but neither Ponson du 
Torrail nor Georges Ohnot sought literary suffrage, 
iiieh a thing could not be in France, but in England, 
Rider Haggard, whose literary atrocities are more 
atrocious than his accounts of slaughter, receives the 
attention of leading journals and writes about the 
revival of Romance. As it is as difficult to write the 
worst as the boat conceivable sentence, I take this one 
and place it for its greater glory in my less remark- 
:- 

"/la WB on the "bmuties thus revealed "by 

Good, a spirit of emulation filled our breasts, and we 
mt to work to get ourselves up as well as we could." 

A .return to romance ! a return to the animal, say I. 



One thing that cwmot be denied to the realists: a 
ooiwtant ft ud iutcnHO desire to write well, to write ar- 
tistically* When I think of what they have done in 
tho matter of tho une of words, of the myriad verbal 
effect* they have discovered, of the thousand forms 
of comfwuition they have created, how they have re- 
modalieri and refashioned the language in their un- 
tiring (striving for intensity of expression for the very 
of art, 1 am lost in ultimate wonder and 
admiration. What Hugo did for French verse, 
Flaubert, Gonoourt, Zola, and Huyamans have done 
for French No more literary school than the 

has and I do not except even 

the And for this our failures are more 
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interesting titan the vulgar successes of our op- 
ponents; for when we fall into tlie sterile and dis- 
torted, it is through our noble and incurable hatred 
of the commonplace of all that is popular. 

The healthy school is played out in England; all 
that could be said has been said; the successors of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have no ideal, 
and consequently no language; what can be more 
pudding than the language of Mr. Hardy, and he is 
typical of a dozen other writers, Mr. Besant, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Crawford ? The reason of this heavi- 
ness of thought and expression is that the avenues are 
closed, no new subject matter is introduced, the lan- 
guage of English fiction has therefore run stagnant. 
But if the realists should catch favour in England 
the English tongue may be saved from dissolution, 
for with the new subjects they would introduce, new 
forms of language would arise. 



I wonder why murder is considered less immoral 
than fornication in literature ? 



I feel that it is almost impossible for the same ear 
to seize music so widely differing as Milton's blank 
verse and Hugo's alexandrines, and it seems to me 
especially strange that critics varying in degree from 
Matthew Arnold to the obscure paragraphist, never 
seem even remotely to suspect, when they passionately 
declare that English blank verse is a more perfect 
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complete poetic instrument than French alexan- 
d:rixi.es, that the imperfections which they aver are 
i*xh.e:rent in the latter exist only in their British ears, 
i:m.p^rvious to a thousand subtleties. Mr. Matthew 
A-irnold does not hesitate to say that the regular rhym- 
ixxg of the lines is monotonous. To my ear every line 
is different; there is as much variation in Charles 
"V\*s soliloquy as in Hamlet's; but be this as it may, 
i"t is. not unworthy of the inmates of Hanwell for 
oaritics to inveigh against la rime pleine, that which 
is ixistinctive in the language as accent in ours, that 
"wliicli i s the very genius of the language. 

IBut the principle has been exaggerated, deformed, 

oa.a?icatured until some of the most modern verse is 

little more than a series of puns in art as in life 

t3h.e charm lies in the unexpected, and it is annoy- 

irtg to know that the only thought of every poet is 

"to <3ouple les murs with des fruits trop murs, and 

tlaa.t no break in the absolute richness of sound is to 

"bo Ixoped for. Gustave Kahn whose beautiful volume 

**ICes Palais Nomades" I have read with the keenest 

dolight, was the first to recognise that an unfailing 

ii.se of la rime pleine might become cloying and 

satiating, and that, by avoiding it sometimes and 

xaa.3~kedly and maliciously choosing in preference a 

simple assonance, new and subtle music might be 

produced. 

"Xes Palais Nomades" is a really beautiful book, 
ajcicL it is free from all the faults that make an abso- 
lute and supreme enjoyment of great poetry an im- 
possibility. For it is in the first place free from 
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those pests and parasites of artistic work ideas. Of 
all literary qualities the creation of ideas is the most 
fugitive. Think of the fate of an author who puts 
forward a new idea to-morrow in a book, in a play, 
in a poem. The new idea is seized upon, it "becomes 
common property, it is dragged through newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, through books, it is re- 
peated in clubs, drawing-rooms; it is bandied about 
the corners of streets ; in a week it is wearisome, in a 
month it is an abomination. Who has not felt a sick- 
ening feeling come over him when he hears such 
phrases as "To be or not to be, that is the question" ? 
Shakespeare was really great when he wrote "Music 
to hear, why hearest thou music sadly ?" not when he 
wrote, "The apparel oft proclaims the man." Could 
he be freed from his ideas what a poet we should 
have! Therefore, let those who have taken firsts at 
Oxford devote their intolerable leisure to preparing 
an edition from which everything resembling an idea 
shall be firmly excluded. We might then shut up 
our Marlowes and our Beaumonts and resume our 
reading of the bard, and these witless beings would 
confer happiness on many, and crown themselves 
with truly immortal bays. See the fellows! their 
fingers catch at scanty wisps of hair, the lamps are 
burning, the long pens are poised, and idea after idea 
is hurled out of existence. 

Gustave Kahn took counsel of the past, and he has 
successfully avoided everything that even a hostile 
critic might be tempted to term an idea; for this I 
am grateful to him. Nor is his volume a collection 
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df miscellaneous verses bound together. He has 
chosen a certain sequence of emotions; the circum- 
stances out of which these emotions have sprang are 
given in a short prose note. "Los Palais Nomades" 
is therefore a novel in essence; description and 
analysis are eliminated, and only the moments when 
life grows lyrical with suffering are recorded; 
recorded in many varying metres conforming only 
to the play of the emotion, for, unlike many who, 
having one discovered a tune, apply it promiscuously 
to very subject they treat, Kahn adapts his melody 
to tho emotion he is giving expression to, with the 
propriety and grace as Nature distributes per 
fume to her flowers. For an example of magical 
transition of tone I turn to Intermede. 

< 4 Ghere apparent* viens aux couch ants illumines 

Vtux-tu mieux des matins nlbos at ealmes 
!> solrs it Ira matins out dos ealmes ro&atres 
Ixw oat di manteaux de cristal iris! 

Et d rythmas d ealmes palmes 
Kt Fair Iwqtw da ealmes musiqu de pltres. 
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rable; indeed there is little to add to it ... a note or 

two concerning women might come in, but I don't 
know ? "a skinful of champagne" implies everything. 

Each century has its special ideal, the ideal of the 

nineteenth is a young man. The seventeenth century 
is only woman see the tapestries, the delightful 
goddesses who have discarded their hoops and heels 
to appear in still more delightful nakedness, the 
noble woods, the tall castles, with the hunters looking 
round; no servile archaeology chills the fancy, it is 
but a delightful whim; and this treatment of 
antiquity is the highest proof of the genius of the 
seventeenth century. See the Fragonards the ladies 
in high-peaked bodices, their little ankles showing 
amid the snow of the petticoats. Up they go; you 
can almost hoar their light false voices into the sum- 
mer of the leaves, where Loves are garlanded even 
as of roses* Masks and arrows are everywhere, all 
the machinery of light and gracious days* In the 
Wattoaus the note is more pensive ; there is satin and 
sunset* plauaive gestures and reluctance false re- 
luctance; the guitar is tinkling, and exquisite are the 
notes in the languid evening; and there is the Pier- 
rot, that marvellous white animal, sensual and witty 
and glad, the soul of the century ankles and epi- 
everywhere, for love was not then sentimental, 
it was false and a little cruel ; see the furniture and 
the polished floor, and the tapestries with whose deli- 
tints and decorations the high hair blends, the 
footstool and the heel and the calf of the leg that is 
withdrawn, allowing in the shadows of the lace ; look 
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at the satin of the bodices, the fan outspread, the wigs 
so adorably false, the knee-breeches, the buckles on 
the shoes, how false ; adorable little comedy, adorably 
mendacious; and how sweet it is to feast on these 
sweet lies, it is a divine delight to us, wearied with 
the hideous sincerity of newspapers. Then it was 
the man who knelt at the woman's feet, it was the 
man who pleaded and the woman who acceded ; but 
in our century the place of the man is changed, it is 
he who holds the fan, it is he who is besought ; and 
if one were to dream of continuing the tradition \>f 
Watteau and Fragonard in the nineteenth century, he 
would have to take note of and meditate deeply and 
profoundly on this, as he sotight to formulate and 
synthesize the erotic spirit of our age. 

"The position of a young man in the nineteenth, 
century is the most enviable that has ever fallen to 
the lot of any human creature. He is the rare bird, 
and is feted, flattered, adored. The sweetest words 
are addressed to him, the most loving looks are poured 
upon him. The young man can do no wrong. Every 
house is open to him, and the best of everything is 
laid before him ; girls dispute the right to serve him ; 
they come to him with cake and wine, they sit circle- 
wise and listen to him, and when one is fortunate to 
get him alone she will hang round his neck, she will 
propose to him, and will take his refusal kindly and 
without resentment. They will not let him stoop to 
tie up his shoe lace, but will rush and simultaneously 
claim the right to attend on him. To represent in a 
novel a girl proposing marriage to a man would be 
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deemed unnatural, but nothing is more common;, 
there are few young men who have not received at 
least a dozen offers, nay, more; it is characteristic, 
it has become instinctive for girls to choose, and they 
prefer men not to make love to them; and every 
young man who knows his business avoids making 
advances, knowing well that it will only put the 
girl off. 

In a society so constituted, what a delightful open- 
ing there is for a young man. He would have to 
waltz perfectly, play tennis fairly, the latest novel 
would suffice for literary attainments; billiards, 
shooting, and hunting, would not come in amiss, for 
he must not be considered a useless being by men; 
not that women are much influenced by the opinion 
of men in their choice of favourites, but the reflex 
action of the heart, although not so marked as that 
of the stomach, exists and must be kept in view, be- 
sides a man who would succeed with women, must 
succeed with men ; the real Lovelace is loved by all. 
Like gravitation, love draws all things. Our young 
man would have to be five feet eleven, or six feet, 
broad shoulders, light brown hair, deep eyes, soft and 
suggestive, broad shoulders, a thin neck, long delicate 
hands, a high instep. His nose should be straight, 
his face oval and small, he must be clean about the 
hips, and his movements must be naturally caressing. 
He comes into the ball-room, his shoulders well back, 
he stretches his hand to the hostess, he looks 
at her earnestly (it is characteristic of him to 
think of the hostess first, he is in her house. 
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the house is well-furnished, and is suggestive of 
excellent meats and wines). He can read through 
the slim woman whose black hair, a-glitter with 
diamonds, contrasts with her white satin ; an old man 
is talking to her, she dances with him, and she re- 
fused a young man a moment before. This is a bad 
sign ; our Lovelace knows it ; there is a stout woman 
of thirty-five, who is looking at him, red satin bodice, 
doubtful taste. He looks away ; a little blonde woman 
fixes her eyes on him, she looks as innocent as a child ; 
instinctively our Lovelace turns to his host "Who is 
that little blonde woman over there, the right hand 

corner ?" he asks. "Ah, that is Lady ." "Will 

you introduce me ?" "Certainly." Lovelace has made 
up his mind. Then there is a young oldish girl, 
richly dressed ; "I hear her people have a nice house 
in a hunting country, I will dance with her, and take 
the mother into supper, and, if I can get a moment, 
will have a pleasant talk with the father in the even- 
ing." 

In manner Lovelace is facile and easy; he never 
says no, it is always yes, ask him what you will; 
but he only does what he has made up his mind it 
is his advantage to do. Apparently he is an embodi- 
ment of all that is unselfish, for he knows that after 
he has helped himself, it is advisable to help some one 
else, and thereby make a friend who, on a future oc- 
casion, will be useful to him. Put a violinist into a 
room filled with violins, and he will try every one. 
Lovelace will put each woman aside so quietly that 
she is often only half aware that she has been put 
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aside. Her life is broken; she is content that it 
should be broken. The real genius for love lies not 
in getting into, but getting out of love. 



I have noticed that there are times when every 
second woman likes you. Is love, then, a magnetism 
which we sometimes possess and exercise uncon- 
sciously, and sometimes do not possess ? 
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undeceive yourself, you will leave the world no better 
than you found it The pig that is being slaughtered 
as I write this line will leave the world better than 
it found it, but you will leave only a putrid carcase 
fit for nothing but the grave. Look back upon your 
life, examine it, probe it, weigh it ? philosophise on 
It, and then say, if you dare, that it has not been a 
very futile and foolish affair. Soldier, robber, priest, 
Atheist, courtesan, virgin, I care not what you are, 
if you have not brought children into the world to 
suffer your life has been as vain and as harmless as 
mine has boon. I hold out my hand to you, we are 
brothers ; but in my heart of hearts I think myself 
a cut above you, because I do not believe in leaving 
the world better than 1 found it ; and you, exquisitely 
hypocritical reader, think that you are a cut above 
me because you say you would leave the world better 
you found it* The one eternal and immutable 
delight of life m to think, for one reason or another, 
that w are batter than our neighbours. This is why 
I wrote this book, and this is why it is affording you 
go much pleasure, exquisitely hypocritical reader, 
iny friend, my brother, because it helps you to the 
belief that you ar not so bad after all. Now to 
resume. 

Tho knoll of my thirtieth year has sounded, in 
or four years my youth will be as a faint haze 
OE the sea, an illusive recollection; so now while 
standing on tie last verge of the hill, I will look 
back on the valley 1 lingered in. Do I regret t I 
neither repent nor do I regret; and a fool and a 
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wrote a dozen with a view to preparing myself for a 
long novel. Some were printed in weekly news- 
papers, others were returned to me from the maga- 
zines. But there was a publisher in the neighbour- 
hood of the Strand, who used to frequent a certain 
bar. I saw the chance, and I seized it. This worthy 
man conducted his business as he dressed himself, 
sloppily; a dear kind soul, quite witless and quite 
fc-less. From long habit he would make a feeble at- 
tempt to drive a bargain, but he generally let him- 
self in : he was, in a word, a literary stepping-stone. 
Hundreds had made use of him. If a fashionable 
author asked two hundred pounds for a book out of 
which he would be certain to make three, it was ten 
to one that he would allow the chance to drift away 
from him ; but after having refused a dozen times the 
work of a Strand loafer whom he was in the habit of 
"treating," he would say, "Send it in, my boy, send 
it in, I'll see what can be done with it." There was 
a long counter, and the way to be published by Mr. 
B. was to straddle on the counter and play with, a 
black cat. There was an Irishman behind this coun- 
ter who, for three pounds a week, edited the maga- 
zine, read the MS., looked after the printer and 
binder, kept the accounts when he had a spare mo- 
ment, and entertained the visitors. I did not trouble 
Messrs. Macmillan and Messrs. Longman with polite 
requests to look at my MS., but straddled on the 
counter, played with the cat, joked with the Irish- 
man, was treated by Mr. B., and in the natural order 
of things my stories went into the magazine, and were 
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paid for. Strange were the ways of this office ; Shako- 
speare might have sent in prose and poetry, but he 

would have gone into the wastepaper basket had he 
not previously straddled. Tor those who were in the 

swim this was a matter of congratulation ; straddling, 
we would cry, "We want no blooming outsiders com- 
ing along Interfering with our magazine. And you, 
Smith, you devil, you had a twenty-page story in 
last month and cut me out. OTlanagan, do you mind 
if I you in a coupl of poems as well as my 

rojpltr stuff, that will make it all square ?" "I'll try 
to it ; here's the governor." And looking ex- 

actly like the unfortunate Mr. Sedley, Mr. B. used to 
slouch along, and he would fall into his leather arm- 
chair, the one in which he wrote the cheques. The 
last time 1 saw that chair it was standing in the street, 

f in the hands of the brokers. 
But conservative though we were in matters con- 
"copy," though all means were taken to pro- 
tect ourselves against interlopers, one who had not 
the preliminary stage of straddling would 
occasionally slip through our defences. I remember 
especially. It was a hot summer's day, we were 
til on the counter, our legs swinging, when an 
enormous young man entered. He must have been 
six throe in height. He was shown into Mr. B. 7 s 
room, he him to read a MS., and he fled, look- 

ing very frightened. "Waatepaper basket, waste- 
paper basket/' we shouted when Mr. B. handed us the 
roll of paper. "What an odd-looking fish he is 1" said 
0*Flanagan ; "1 wonder what his 2^S. is like." We 
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pocket-book, in which, he held an account of Ms read- 
ing. Holding the pocket-book between finger and 
thumb, he would say, "Last year I read ten plays by 
Nash, twelve by Peele, six by Greene, fifteen by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and eleven anonymous plays, 
fifty-four in all." He neither praised nor blamed, 
he neither extolled nor criticised; he told you what 
he had read, and left you to draw your own con- 
clusions. 

What the little creature thought of the long crea- 
ture I never discovered, but with every new hour I 
became freshly sensible that they held me in still 
decreasing estimation. This, I remember, was wildly 
irritating to me. I knew myself infinitely superior to 
them ; I knew the long creature's novel was worthless ; 
I knew that I had fifty books in me immeasurably 
better than it, and savagely and sullenly I desired to 
trample upon them, to rub their noses in their feeble- 
ness ; but oh, it was I who was feeble ! and full of 
visions of a wider world I raged up and down the 
cold walls of impassable mental limitations. Above 
me there was a barred window, and, but for my 
manacles, I would have sprung at it and torn it with 
my teeth. Then passion was so strong in me that I 
could scarce refrain from jumping off the counter, 
stamping my feet, and slapping my friends in the 
face, so tepid were their enthusiasms, so thin did 
their understanding appear to me. The Straddlers 
seemed inclined for a moment to take the long crea- 
ture very seriously, and in the office which I had 
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mianisin; a Bohemianism of eternal hardupishness 
and eternal squandering of money, money that rose 
at no discoverable well-head and flowed into a sea 
of boudoirs and restaurants, a sort of whirlpool of 
sovereigns in which we were caught, and sent eddy- 
ing through music halls, bright shoulders, tresses of 
hair, and slang; and I joined in the adorable game of 
Bohemianism that was played round and about Pic- 
cadilly Circus, with Curzon Street for a magnificent 
rallying point. 

After dinner a general "clear" was made in the 
direction of halls and theatres, a few friends would 
drop in about twelve, and continue their drinking till 
three or four; but Saturday night was gala night 
at half -past eleven the lords drove up in their han- 
soms, then a genius or two would arrive, and supper 
and singing went merrily until the chimney sweeps 
began to go by, and we took chairs and bottles into 
the street and entered into discussion with the police- 
man. Twelve hours later we struggled out of our 
beds, and to the sound of church bells we commenced 
writing. The paper appeared on Tuesday. Our host 
sat in a small room, off the dining-room from which 
he occasionally emerged to stimulate onr lagging 
pens. 

But I could not learn to see life paragraphically. 
I longed to give a personal shape to something, and 
personal shape could not be achieved in a paragraph 
nor in an article. True it is that I longed for art, but 
I longed also for fame, or was it notoriety ? Both. 
I longed for fame, fame, brutal and glaring, fame 
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tliat leans to notoriety. Out witk you, liars that you 
are, tell the truth, say you would sell the souls you 
don't believe in, or do believe in, for notoriety. I 
have known you attend funerals for the sake of see- 
ing your miserable names in the paper. You, hypo- 
critical reader, who are now turning up your eyes 
and murmuring "horrid young man" examine your 
weakly heart, and see what divides us ; I am not 
ashamed of my appetites, I proclaim them, what is 
more I gratify them ; you're silent, you refrain, and 
you dress up natural sins in hideous garments of 
shame, you would sell your wretched soul for what 
I would not give the parings of my finger-nails for 
paragraphs in a society paper. I am ashamed of 
nothing I have done, especially my sins, and I boldly 
confess that I then desired notoriety. I walked 
along the streets mad ; I turned upon myself like a 
tiger. "Am I going to fail again as I have failed 
before ?" I asked myself. "Will my novel prove as 
abortive as my paintings, my poetry, my journal- 
ism ?" I looked back upon my life, mediocrity was 
branded about my life. "Would it be the same to 
the end ?" I asked myself a thousand times by day, 
and a thousand times by night. We all want noto- 
riety, our desire for notoriety is hideous if you will, 
but it is less hideous when it is proclaimed from a 
brazen tongue than when it hides its head in the 
cant of human humanitarianism. Humanity be 
hanged ! Self, and after self a friend ; the rest may 
go to the devil; and be sure that when any man is 
more stupidly vain and outrageously egotistic than 
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his fellows, tie will hide his hideousness in humani- 
tarianism. Victor Hugo was hideous with self, and 
the innermost stench of the humanitarianism he 
vented about him is unbearable to any stomach, not 
excepting even Mr. Swinburne's, who occasionally 
holds his nose with one hand while he waves the 
censer with the other. Humanity be hanged f Men 
of inferior genius, Victor Hugo and Mr. Gladstone, 
take refuge in it. Humanity is a pigsty, where liars, 
hypocrites, and the obscene in spirit congregate; it 
has been so since the great Jew conceived it, and it 
will be so till the end. Far better the blithe mod- 
ern pagan in his white tie and evening clothes, and 
his facile philosophy. He says, "I don't care how 
the poor live; my only regret is that they live at all;" 
and he gives the beggar a shilling. 

We all want notoriety; our desires on this point, 
as upon others, are not noble, but the human is very 
despicable vermin and only tolerable when it tends 
to the brute, and away from the evangelical. I will 
tell you an anecdote which is in itself an admirable 
illustration of my craving for notoriety; and my 
anecdote will serve a double purpose, it will bring 
me some of the notoriety of which I am so desirous, 
for you, dear, exquisitely hypocritical reader, will at 
once cry, "Shame ! Could a man be so wicked as to 
attempt to force on a duel, so that he might make 
himself known through the medium of a legal mur- 
der?" You will tell your friends of this horribly 
unprincipled young man, and they will, of course, 
instantly want to know more about him. 
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"Anyone who thinks so must be a fool." 

"Very possibly, but I don't allow people to ad- 
dress such language to me, and you must be aware 
that to call anyone a fool, sitting with you at table 
in the house of a friend, is the act of a cad." 

There was a lull, then a moment after he said, 

* { I only meant politically." 

"And 1 only meant socially." 

lie advanced a step or two and struck me across 
the face with his finger tips; I took up a cham- 
pagne bottle, and struck him across the head and 
shoulders. Different parties of revellers kept ua 
apart, and we walked up and down on either side 
of the table swearing at each other. Although I was 
vary wrath, I had had a certain consciousness from 
the first that if I played my cards well I might 
come very well out of the quarrel ; and as I walked 
down the street 1 determined to make every ef- 
fort to force on a meeting. If the quarrel had been 
with one of the music hall singers I should have 
backed out of it, but I had everything to gain by 
pressing it. I grasped the situation at once. All 
the Liberal press would be on my side, the Conser- 
vative press would have nothing to say against me, 
no woman in. it and a duel with a lord in it would 
b carrion for the society papers. But the danger ? 
To the fear of death I do not think I was ever sus- 
ceptible. 1 should have been afraid of a row with a 
music hall singer, because I should have had much 
to lose by rowing with him, but as matters stood I 
had too much to gain, to consider the possibilities of 
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danger. Besides there was no need to consider. I 
knew very well there was no reality in it. I had 
broken sixteen plates consecutively at the order to 
fire dozens of times; and yet it was three to one 
against my shooting a man at twenty paces ; so it was 
ten thousand to one against a man, who had prob- 
ably only fired off a revolver half-a-dozen times in 
a back yard, hitting me. In the gallery you are 
firing at white on black, on the ground you are firing 
at black upon a neutral tint, a very different matter. 
In the gallery there is nothing to disturb you ; there is 
not a man opposite you with a pistol in his hand. In 
the gallery you are calm and collected, you have risen 
at your ordinary hour, you are returning from a stroll 
through the sunlight ; on the ground your nerves are 
altered by unusual rising, by cold air, by long ex- 
pectation. It was three to one against my killing 
him, it was a hundred to one against his killing me. 
So I calculated the chances, so much as I took the 
trouble to calculate the chances, but in truth I thought 
very little of them ; when I want to do anything I do 
not fear anything, and I sincerely wanted to shoot 
this young man. I did not go to bed at once, but 
sat in the armchair thinking. Presently a cab came 
rattling up to the door, and one of the revellers came 
upstairs. He told me that everything had been ar- 
ranged; I told him that I was not in the habit of 
allowing others to arrange my affairs for me, and 
went to bed. One thing, and only one thing puzzled 
me, who was I to ask to be my second? My old 
friends were scattered, they had disappeared; and 
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among my new acquaintances I could not think of 
one that would do. None of the Straddlers would 
do, that was certain; I wanted some one that could 
be depended upon, and whose social position waa 
above question. Among my old friends I could think 
of some half-dozen that would suit me perfectly, but 
where were they \ Ten years' absence scatters friends 
as October scatters swallows. At last my thoughts 
fixed themselves on one man. I took a hansom and 
drove to his house. I found him packing up, prepar- 
ing to go abroad. This was not fortunate. I took a 
seat on the edge of the dining-room table, and told him 
I wanted him to act for me in an affair of honour. 
I told him the story in outline. "I suppose/' he 
said, "it was about one or two in the morning ?" 

"Later than that," I said; "it was about seven." 

"My dear fellow, he struck you, and not very hard, 
I should imagine; you hit him with a champagne 
bottle, and now you want to have him out. I don't 
mind acting as intermediary, and settling the affair 
for you; he will no doubt regret he struck you, and 
you will regret you struck him; but really I cannot 
act for you, that is to say, if you are determined 
to force on a meeting. Just think; supposing you 
were to shoot him, a man who has really done you 
no wrong." 

"My dear , I did not come here to listen to 

moral reflections; if you don't like to act for me, 
say so." 

I telegraphed to Warwickshire to an old friend: 
"Can I count on you to act for me in an affair of 
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"Jfon ami, jc t'aMure, fai un public qui me suit" 

44 At on ami, wux-tu que je te dis ce que tu a fait; 
tu a fait encore une vulgarization, une jolie vulgari- 
nation, je veux bum, de la note inventee par Millet; 
tu a a joule Ifi note claire inventee par Manet, enfin 
tusuisuvec talent le mouvement moderne, voila tout" 

"Parlous d'autre chose: sur la question d'art on 
ne s'ent&nd jama-is.** 

Whoa we ware excited Marshall and I always 
dropped Into French. 

"And now toll me," lie said, "about this duel." 

1 could not bring myself to admit, even to Mar- 
shall, that 1 was willing to shoot a man for the sakei 
of the notoriety It would bring me, not because I 
feared in him any revolt of conscience, but because I 
dreaded his sneers; ho was known to all Paris, I was 
an obscure something, living in an obscure lodging 
in London. Had Marshall suspected the truth he 
would have said pityingly, "My dear Dayne, how 
can you be so foolish ? why will you not be contented 
to live?* etc. . . Such homilies would have been 
maddening; he was successful, I was not; I knew 
was not much in him, un feu de paille, no more, 
but what would I not have done and given for that 
feu da So 1 was obliged to conceal my real 

for desiring a duel, and I spoke strenuously 
of the gravity of the insult and the necessity of retri- 
bution. But Marshall was obdurate. "Insult?" he 
"11 hit you with his hand, you hit him with 
the champagne bottle; you ean ? t have him. out after 
is nothing to avenge, you wiped out the 
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them up here and there ; they did not mend the style. 
Self-reliance had been lost in past failures; I was 
weighed down on every side, but I struggled to bring 
the book somehow to a close. Nothing mattered to 
me, but this one thing. To put an end to the land- 
lady's cheating, and to bind myself to remain at home, 
I entered into an arrangement with her that she was 
to supply me with board and lodgings for three 
pounds a week, and henceforth resisting all Ourzon 
Street temptations, I trudge home through November 
fogs, to eat a chop in a froussy lodging-house. I 
studied the horrible servant as one might an insect 
under a microscope. "What an admirable book she 
would make, but what will the end be ? if I only knew 
the end I" I had more and more difficulty in keeping 
the fat landlady at arm's length, and the nasty child 
was well beaten on day for lingering about my door. 
I saw poor Miss L. nightly, on the stairs of this 
infamous house, and 1 never wearied of talking to her 
of her hopes and ambitions, of the young man she 
admired. She used to ask me about my novel. 

Poor Miss L. ! Where is she ? I do not know, but 
I shall not forget the time when I used to listen for 
her footstep on the midnight stairs. Often I was 
too despondent, when my troubles lay too heavily and 
darkly upon me, I let her go up to her garret without 
a word. Despondent days and nights when I cried, 
Shall I never pass from this lodging ? shall I never be 
a light in that London, long, low, misshapen, that 
dark monumental stream flowing through the lean 
bridges ; and what if I were a light in this umber- 
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the world Is your pleasure, you can use it at your will. 

Dear ones, I see you all about me still, I yield my 
place ; but one more glass I will drink with you ; and 
while drinking I would say my last word were it 
possible I woxild be remembered by you as a young 
man : but 1 know too well that the young never realise 
that the old were not born old. Farewell." 

I shivered; the cold air of morning blew in my 

1 closed the window, and sitting at the 
haggard and overworn, I continued my noveL 






